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THE CHURCH 
From ‘Tae FIvK HUNDRED NEw PoEMS.’’ By TAI CHu TAO, TRANSLATED 
gy T.T. Lew. (CHrRist 1s SUPPOSED TO BK THE 


So many people have no place to lay down their heads ~~ 

What good has your church done? . 

Their hatred has become so bitter > | 

Who is going to listen to your prayers? _ 

The reason why I shed my blood and broke my body 

Was to enable all to hate a little bread and wine. 

Not satisfied with the bountiful blessings that are being bestowed upon . ame 
You take unto yourselves even what belongs to them. 

How can you say you don’t know? | 

For you know that you ought to _ for your brethren © 

Even as I worked for you. 

Since you are all brothers | 

You certainly see the situation clearly, 

That each person should work for the other rather than thonsands work for one. 
Those high class parasites, lazy to the bone, 

If they want me to listen to their prayers 

They must go and dig their own wells to get drink ; 

Plough their own fields to obtain food. 

This is the just principle in the world. 

I have not any new message to give you, either. 

What I have to say is just what I have said to you again and again 

And yet you are still building churches upon other white bones _ 

And are still stealing from them their good wine and bread. 

You scoundrels and rascals! | | 

You bear my name on your foreheads 

You make your living on your brothers’ deaths, 

And forget that I once suffered death 
In order that your brothers may live. | 
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Editorial 
THERE are not wauting sigus that the move 
to divide the Christian forces in China over 
questions of interpretation and criticism is sub- 
siding. And this is as it should be. The main business of © 
getting people to know Christ and.through Him God, must not 
be sidetracked while we try to solve bottomless questions or 
attempt to force others into our own mould of thought. A point 
made in a recent issue of ‘‘ The Baptist’’ is worth repeating 
here. A Baptist leader expressed himself on the attempts of 
“fundamentalists ”’ and “ modernists’ to control his denomina- 
tion. He divided the denomination into three groups, ardent 
‘‘ fundamentalists,’’ equally ardent ‘‘ modernists’’ and a third 
and larger group composed of sympathizers with both but 
who thought more of the practical problem of pushing 
forward the Christian movement than of technical questions 
of theology. And then he said in essence, ‘‘Since we who 
are a larger group than either of you can put up with both of 
you, both of you certainly ought to be able to put up with 
each other.’’ That is equally true of China. The majority 
of the Christians in China are more concerned about the great 
business of. bringing people into contact with Christ than the 
technical questions of either the ‘* fundamentalist’ left or the 
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' ‘modernist ” right. These two wings ought to be able to get on 


together and with the middle group. ‘‘ But,’’ say some, ‘‘are | 
we to give up the things we believe ?’’ Ofcourse not! Who 
demands it! A danger point is reached, however, when the 
dogmatist of either side wants to force the ‘other to either accept 
his position or leave the field clear for him to promote it alone. 
Within our ranks we must guard against intolerance. But out- — 
side our ranks is a greater and more insistent danger—naturalistic 
religion. This is a common danger against which our united 


strength is ueeded. Some seem to think they are to be 


prevented from proclaiming what they believe. Of course not ! 
In accepting the fact that others must be allowed to do their 
own religious thinking we may all claim the same privilege. 
And we may rightly take advantage of every opportunity to 


tell it to others who will listen. But let us not waste time 


trying to get one definition of salvation adopted by everybody. 
Let us use every good method and message to get men saved 
according to any possible definition. The test of our work is 
reclaimed lives—Christlike lives, not reconverted fellow Chris- 
tians. We can all love Him together and serve Him together 
though we cannot all phrase our experience of Him in the 
same way. Strangely enough trying to get everybody to say 
the same things in the same way makes more discord than 
having them say them differently in a loving way. | 

IN all parts of China, women, quite as fully. as 

men, are being affected by the Renaissance 

movement, but probably in no way quite SO 
vitally as in the matter of the new social freedoin which i is being 
stressed in many groups. | 

Doubtless women will share equally erith men in the 
advantages brought by this liberating new tide, but society 
is still so constituted that they must pay the heavier part of 
the costs that inevitably accompany any social upheaval. 

Never, then, was the strong leadership of Christian 
Chinese women so greatly needed, but from a numerical point 
of view this is almost non-existent. In practically all of the 
Chinese churches: the women are weak both in numbers and 
in the ability to share equally with men in the responsibilities 
and opportunities of church fellowship. That this fact is 
easily explained does not so easily condone it. Women’s place 
in the church is partly due, no doubt, to an inherited idea 
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from China’s non-Christian past, but it is also due, alas, to 
an inkeritance from our Christian west. 

It is with a good deal of shock that those who are closely 
observing the trend of affairs in China to-day are realizing 
that the women outside the church, who are fired with a new 
enthusiasm for self-expression iu service, are not looking to the 
church as a natural channel for this expression. This is partly 
because, looking in upon almost any Christian congregation, 
they must draw the inevitable conclusion that the Christian 
church is a man’s institution, and uot the place for a modern, 
thinking woman either to find leadership or to share in it. 

In view of the rapidity of the changes going on in Chinese 


society to-day this condition is alarming. It should be said 
that it is probably due quite as much to the mistakes and 


limitations of the women as to those of the men. But that it 
requires correction is obvious. Something positive must be 
done, and done fairly quickly. These are the years of the 
inception of an indigenous Christian church. Men and women, 
Chinese Christians and missionaries, should face these facts 
together and begin zow to insist upon women sharing fully in 


the councils of the church. Women need the experience of 


working wth men, on the, same committees, and whenever 


possible, in order that they be not conspicuous as women, 


they should sit in equal numbers with men. To be sure, the 


- women who are thoroughly ready for this responsibility may 


still be numbered by tens, but how will they ever get ready 
save by beginning somewhere. Moreover, this question in 


China is only part of a world-wide question, as anyone watch- 


ing the development of the world-wide church knows. 

But to close on the relation of this whole matter to the 
immediate future of the church in China, it is arresting to 
consider some such questions as the following: Iu the inter- 
pretation and adaptation of Christianity to Chinese life, what 
will be omitted if in the next ten years women have no direct 
share in this process? What special qualifications will the 
educated Chinese women of the future have to bring to such 
questions as: the development of institutional church work ; 
the budgeting and securing of church funds, the religious 
education of children ; music and art and architecture in the 
church ; church adeninistration, etc., etc. | 

If every church in China started out now with a teal 
determination to give Chinese women an equal opportunity 
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for Slalecation aud growth, equal opportunity for service and 
the bearing of responsibility, another decade would see aun 
entirely changed sitution in the Christian church, which would 
be to the inestimable advantage of men and women alike, and 
which would have a vital bearing on many relationships, chief 
ainoug them _—e the Christian home. 
* 
_In 1920, at the Moody Iustitute, Dr. Griffith 
comes oo Thomas gave an address in which he criti- 
— Tt. cized mission work in China. Now con- 
structive criticism is, or should be, always cheerfully wel- 
comed. Iu the course of these criticisms Dr. Thomas is 
reported to have made certain statements which are iuaccurate. 
We do not know whether Dr, Thomas actually made these 
statements in the form in which they have been sent out or not. 
But they have been widely distributed and read as published. 
Neither are we able to tell just what Dr. Thomas really nteant. 
We presume that when in China Dr. Thomas did not personally 
investigate actual conditions and that therefore these statements, 
if made by him iu this form, are based on information given by a 
missionary or missionaries. These statements have caused grief 
to many good people among the missionaries and their friends. 
We have taken time to run down one or two of these guesses 
as they affect Shanghai. Some others have been authoratively 
denied which throws considerable doubt on the reliability of 
those which we have not had time to run down. Dr. Thomas 
is reported to have said ‘‘ That there are 284 missionaries in 
Shaughai (he means iu 1920, actually in 1917 there were about 
450) aud only four of these doing evangelistic work.’’ Now 
we do not know his definition of evangelistic work but will 
take a very narrow one in order to criticize this sad guess. 
By evangelistic work we understand, preaching, persoual and 


- church work aud teaching of Bible classes. Now a recent 


incomplete inquiry conducted by the Executive Committee of the 
Shanghai Missiouary Association shows that at least thirty-four 
of the missionaries in Shanghai are considered as giving their 
whole time to evangelistic work as thus defined. Another iu- 
dependent investigator who studied the situation at about the 


‘same time states that iu Shanghai itself thirteen are giving full 


time and seven part time to this work. Undoubtedly there are — 
mote. Now these may be less evangelistic workers iu number 
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than Shanghai ought to hae but the actual situation is very 
different from that given above. Then what of the Chinese 
evangelistic workers? Why ignorethem? We note that during 
the years between 1911-1917 while the number of missionaries 
in China increased about 7% Chinese Christian workers in- 
creased 38% and ordained pastors 54%! Between 1915-1919 
ordained pastors increased 39.3%, while missionaries increased 
24%. This increase in Chinese evangelistic workers plays its 
part in Shanghai also. However during the period 1911-1917 
the number of resident missionaries in Shanghai increased 
51% due of course to the rapid concentration of administra- 
tive and literary work there. Of course it is hardly fair to 
assume that this missionary staff which serves the whole of 

China can be balanced as regards any particular type of work, | 
‘The vast amount of evangelistic work this general staff makes 
possible must be kept in mind ; to criticize it is like slinging mud 
at the engine because it carries no passengers! To return to 
Chinese evangelistic workers we find that seven missions in 
Shanghai report about two and half times the number of. 
Chinese evangelistic workers as foreign. Two other missions 
which have four missionaries doing evangelistic work have 
seventeen Chinese in the same work. Now from above estimate 
of direct evangelistic missionaries in Shanghai we left out, for 
the sake of argument, Bible Society workers, a translator of the 
Bible into Phonetic, Sunday School Lesson workers and writers 
of purely evangelistic tracts. But is that just? As a matter 
of fact at this point our definition bursts into rags. | We are 
ashamed of it! Of 416 odd Shanghai missionaries remaining 
outside our narrow definition very few confine themselves to 
administrative work alone, - and all the rest spend varying 
portions of their time in the most direct evangelistic work. We 
have sewed the definition together again, you see! And who 
can measure the evangelistic work in the schools and hospitals 
of Shanghai? The statement as published is not true even on 
the basis of the narrowest definition. It ignores altogether 
and quite unfairly much direct evangelistic work and overlooks 
the evangelistic motive which runs through all. It is of course 
true that a less proportion of the time of the missionary staff in 
Shanghai is given to direct work than in some other stations. 
But it is no use to blame the hub for not being the tire. Help 
us on shortcomings we have brethren; do not load us down 
with guesses. 
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Promotion of Place for Unity 


Miss S. i GARLAND 


‘‘WrrH ONE HEART AND OnE MIND STRIVING TOGRTHER FOR 
THE PURTHRRANEE OF THR GOSPEL.”’ 


| 

The spokes of a wheel are furthest apart when they are 
furthest from the centre. They touch each other when they touch 
the hub of the wheel. Steel filings may be scattered far apart on a 
workman’s table. A sufficiently strong magnet will draw them 
close to itself and to each other. A brood of chicks run in al! 
directions forming into little groups, only to break up and scatter 
hither and thither. Gathered under the wings of the mother 
they find safety and close fellowship. Even so those wie are close 
to Christ ave ever close to each other. 

But things and people ‘may be close together without being 
united. A surgeon wants to unite two surfaces. He places them 
close together éu/ he caunot make them unite. The power of life 
alone can do that. One thing more, however, he can and does do. 
The open secret of the success of modern surgery lies in the care 
taken to remove every last speck of impurity before the two 


- surfaces are brought together. The least atom of impurity will 


prevent union in the physiological realm. 


Can spiritual union be secured at a less cost If we know 
ourselves and see our hearts in the light of the eyes that ‘are as 
a flame of fire” is there one of us who will not discover enough — 
to account for lack of unity, without looking outside the walls 


of his own heart ? | 

Shall we not pray earnestly and unitedly that our God who 
is a consuming fire will deal with all that hinders the unity He 
so longs to see, the unity that is vital, a thing of life and of 
growth, thrilled through and through with heart to heart fellowship. 
The unity that will convince world of troth and power of 


the Gospel ? 
‘Create in me a lone eet O God ; and renew a right spirit 


within me.’’ | ee 


$4 


Contributed Articles 
The Approach to the Christian Message to 
China 

_ FRANK RAWLINSON 
HE meaning and significance of the Christian Movement 
in China is being sought as never before; but to those 
T] Chinese who are able to see it in the large it must 
appear as a series of concomitant movements rather 
than one movement. Neither in the messages given nor the 
efforts put forth is concord sufficiently evident on the surface. 
This divergence appears strange in view of the fact that all 
Christians claim to study one Book, to follow one Master, and 
to be moved by one spirit. Now, is it possible to find a unity 
of aim and message in the midst of this divergence? In 
view of the coming National Christian Conference this is a 
pertinent question! And if we are to prove to China that 
Christianity is a power to heal discordances we must answer it 
in the affirmative. We must find something to say together. 
We must show ourselves one movement with, at its heart, one 
Message! We must not only ignore our divergences in a 
working tolerance: we must manifest the Christlike spirit 
which is greater than our divergences and fundamental to 
successful work on any adequate scale. Another searching 
question is ‘* Will Christianity aid in unifying China or will it 
become another disruptive movement on top of all the others ?”’ | 
_ The present general incoherence in politics, education and com- 
merce justifies impatience with Christianity if it also presents an _ 
incoherent rather than a united message. But there is ground 
for hope that we may be able to show tbat our Message is at 
heart one in the fact that our faith has one effect so far as 
character is concerned ; and this effect we trace back to the 
same life. There is also no difference in the spirit of service 
manifested. ‘These are evidences of one vital fellowship with © 
one Master. Our differences are after all mainly differences in © 
verbal L expeeesions of faith. In order to give this vital fellowship © 
Norg.—Readers of the RECORDER are reminded that the Editorial Board 
assumes no responsibility for the views expressed ey the writers of — 
published in 
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we all enjoy in common every chance to carry through all our 
earthly relationships we need to remember with Paul that love 
is greater than faith. Which means that our oneness of spirit 
must show above our intellectual and ceremonial] differences, 
Let us first note the Christian problem in China from the 
viewpoint of those who are to give the Message. Our attention 
is at once arrested by striking divergences in belief. These 


divergences in belief may be conceived as an arc which we 


will call the are of divergence in Christian belief. I do not 
attempt to indicate at what point in the arc the weight of 
numbers is heaviest because I do not know. 

To make clear the situation we _— note some of thes 


divergencies 

(1) As to nature. 

Here beliefs range from the idea that the child i is originally 
lost to that in which he begins in the Kingdom. The trend 
of Chinese philosophy is in line with the last position. Yet all 
Christians agree that an additional dynamic is needed for the 
attainment of character aud life. 

(2) As to the individual part in salvation. __ 

Here we pass from the idea that saving grace begins in a 
sacrament to the idea that only a self-conscious decision makes 
salvation possible, with, in the latter case, divergent ideas as 


_. to how the religious needs of children—before they come to 


self-consciousness—must be met. Chinese psychology will fit 


. more easily into the first idea. Yet all Christians agree that for 


the full development of the religious life personal experience is 
fundamental. They agree “ the goal but disagree as tothe . 


point of departure. 
(3) As to the attitude sociale the Bible. | 

On the one side we have the belief that every word in the 
Bible was finally and mechanically inspired by the Holy Spirit, 
on the other the idea that the laws and conditions affecting 
other books operate here also. The Chinese mind will possibly 
more easily understand the first attitude. Yet all Christians 
agree that the Bible contains the — and the final —e 


of and to the spirit. | 


(4) As to sacraments and orders. | 
Here we go from the belief that these confer or embody a 
certain ‘‘grace’’ to where neither are found, at least practically 
so far as orders are concerned and actually as to sacraments. 
Here Chinese ebetiiiiinds is nearer the bien position. Vet all 
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believe im public worship—a new idea to China—and the fact 
of special responsibilities for proclaiming the message: 

(5) As to the ‘‘Lord’s Return.” 

At one end of the arc is the belief that Christ may be 
dramatically revealed at any moment, and at the other the idea 
that He is already here in spirit. Yet all agree that His power 
may be and is felt directly on earth, 

(6) As to the fate of society. | : 

On the one hand we have the conviction that society must 
be destroyed in an hour of cataclysmic judgment, on the other 
that it is being gradually and progressively permeated with 
Christian principles and life. Chinese psychology is more in 
line with the second idea. Yet all agree that Christ and 
Christian principles are finally to prevail over the earth; the 
_ divergence comes over a step in the process. _ 
| There are other divergencies but these will do for illustra- 
tion. We might in general say that the ends of this arc of 
divergence of belief are the philosophic-dynamic interpretation 
and the spiritual-dramatic interpretation with degrees of variation 
all the way between, yet all beliefs concerned stand for the life 
of the spirit as fundamental and all express allegiance to one 
Father. This divergence of views is a psychological fact that 
cannot be. ignored nor suddenly eliminated, and that exists 
amongst Chinese Christians as well as missionaries. Hence 
emerges another question: ‘‘Is it possible, in the interests of 
Christian toleration, to present the Christian message to China 
so as to avoid outraging the feelings of any of the adherents of | 
these divergent views?’ 
| Next let us glance at the problem from the view point of 

those who are asked to receive this Message. The points made 
below apply, I think, with equal force to the individual and 
the group. - | 
We note a terrible economic complacently 
viewed by religions that have done little to promote social _ 
justice. The religions of China have weakly acquiesced in 
social conditions that to say the least increase the difficulty of 
achieving a spiritual life. 

(2) That religion is expressed in an unending series ; of autom- 
atisms. Thus legitimate religious aspirations are caught in the 
mesh of ceremonies and mechanical and quantitative adjustments 
for moral shortcoming. Here belong idolatrous practices in 
general, and the Buddhist and ‘Taoist systems of acquiring merit. 
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(3) That crowd psychology and hoary customs tend strongly 


‘to inhibit personal initiative and the expression of individual 


will-power. This seems to explain in part the decadence of 
inventive activity and ofart. A pertinent instance is the social 
acquiescence in public prostitution in spite of a stroug sense of 
its moral repuguance. Over against this is a ‘‘ new thought 
tide’’ that is bursting through these limitations.. 

(4) That while religion is in evidence every where yet 
personal religious experience seems to be the exception rather 
than the rule and is, when existent, apt to be an 2 yaaa 
mysticism as in the case of Buddhist devotees, or a vague 
emotionalism.as seen in the cruder Spiritistic manifestations. 

(5) The presence of many fine religious and ethical ideals 


“which fail of full embodiment in individual and national life. 
- Hence religious intellectualism—mental acceptance of high 
. ideals without adequate attempts to work them through—is 
- more pronounced than in the West, though differing in degree 


only and not in kind. All this points to the lack of an 


dynamic. 
(6) That while there are many theistic ideas j in the mind 


| of China there is little sense of the immanence of God and His 


part in vitalizing ideals and human nature to 


achieve its full possibilities. _ 
¢ Of course there are exceptions to all these statements. 


Some individuals have gone far in striving for and attaining 


these ideals and even in personal religious experience. But by 


_ the law of averages these statements may be taken as indicating 


some phases of the task before Christianity and as giving some 
idea of where the Christian Message must fit China’s needs. 
In view then of these divergences of belief on the part of 


those who are to give the Message and the complex condition 


of those who are to receive it, what are the principles which 
must govern the statement of the Christian Message to China ? 

These principles must not be looked for in the group 
connections of Christians, which have their legitimate place, — 


- gor in their differences in statements of faith, significant though 


these may be to individuals, Aud to meet China’s needs we 
must aim to make netigions, life personal, vital, and socially 
potent. 

Inu answer we say that. 

(1) This statement of the Message must be scriptural. 


With all deference to. conscientious variations of opinion as to 
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‘the ag inspiration ” of the Bible what I mean is that since 
Christian teaching comes from the Bible this statement must 
come from that source even though in methods of social 
application of the Christian Message it will not oontive itself to 
the Bible. 

(2) This statement of the Message must meet China’s 
peculiar needs and recognize any truth her leaders have already 
discovered. Such ethical and spiritual truth as China already 
- has came from the only source of truth. We must give God 
credit for what He has already done in China as well as 
discover why He has not been permitted to do more. | 

(3) This statement of the Message must be general rather 
than specific. ‘That means that when giving the Message it is 
not necessary: to give all the details of interpretation. On the 
process of salvation as outlined in Christianity we all agree; 
our disagreements come on the details of interpreting the 
process. These details each Christian worker would present as 
he saw them when he deals with the individual ; ; and here 
freedom is unlimited ! | | 

Now I wish to give a simmary of the Message first. This | 
summary I do not follow in detail though all it contains is. 
subsequently used. The Message as thus summarized is both 
scriptural and spiritual. 

The Christian Message to China (1) must be along the 
lines of Christ’s own announced purpose to GIVE LIFE. (2) 
Must recognize, as it is evident Christ did, that personality is 
the summit of life and hence of supreme importance. (3) 
Teaches that Christ embodies this life in fullest measure, (4) 
that the life so embodied is the life of God and hence final as 
regards character and personality. (5) Calls for a complete 
_ expression of this life in (a2) Love to God, and (4) Love to man, — 

Now we note that this Message is not a question of ethics 
alone. Yet let us not forget that a large part of the Christian © 
Message is ethical, and one question not at all easy to answer 
- is, ‘‘In what way are Christian ethical ideals higher than those 
of China ?’? ee 

The approach to the Christian Message may thus be 
Stated 


I, hat the C Message 1s an offer of life. 


Negatively this is a recognition that human nature in 
itself is incomplete, and that the cause of sin is absence of or 
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deficiency of life. Here is a divergence fones the prevalent 
Chinese philosophy that human nature is originally good. 
And here science aud Christianity approach each other siuce 
- both maintain that in its struggle upward human nature needs 
to be assisted. Now Buddhism recognizes that such assistance 
can be given by Buddhisatts and also by anyone who has done 
more than five virtuous acts. But Christianity finds the origin 
of this assistance not in intermediary agents but in the source 
ig Of all life and hence offers full assistance. 
: In regard to the scope of the individual ant national 
activities for which this life is needed we note that present 
fi world contacts are more numerous and complex than ever 
es before. This in a sense makes the world bigger than it has 
at yet been. Now life according to the sociologist is correspou- 
_ dence with environment. To-day humanity faces world con- 
tacts, a developing world consciousness, world needs, and a 
universe of possibilities! This is our environment! In the 
-mecessity of meetiug this world situation Christianity and 
China have a commou problem. And Christianity offers China 
the life that is big enough) for the situation: 

Now in this Message of| Life, there are three steps :— 
| First. The fullness of this life is shown forth in Christ. 
_ For our ideal of life, like China, we go back to the past. But 

whereas the Chinese ideal can be surpassed our’s achieved the 
highest possible moral heights. We furthermore believe that 
in the imitation of this ideal by all men the future offers con- 
stantly widening opportunities. The possibility of a constantly 
increasing number achieving a growing likeness to this ideal 
means steady social progress as over against a socially static 
condition. The proof that Christ’s life was full is seen in 
his own character, unchallenged for its purity, and the freedom 
and completeness with which he used his life for others. He 
not only loved others as he es himself but loved and did more 

for others than himself. | 

Second. This fullness of life in Christ has an adequate 

explanation. Christ had a personal interest in humans which 
made his love more vital than that of the Confucianist and 
led him to sacrifice himself for others with a more complete 
abandonment of self-interest than the Buddhists conceived, 
even in the idea of the Buddhisatts who are said to have turned 
back from entering Nirvana to assist others to get there. 
What is the Christian explanation? It is a | simple one. 
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Christ’s life is the life of God. It was possible because of a 
complete union of man and God. Now man’s thoughts and 
irations are universe-wide. But he can only achieve them 
by full appropriation of the life that sustains him and the 
universe. Here, then, is a message that China needs. Her 
sages have thought, at least many of them, that the proper 
adjustment of human relationships is the secret of life. But 
they have failed to see that these relationships are really 
channels for spiritual power without which they will not work. 
Many Chinese have thought and dreamed about God. Yet 
China has not put instruction about God in the forefront, and | 


has not, except so far as future absorption into Nirvana or 


Amyto may approach it, thought about the immediate union 
of man with God. In other words China has not realized that 
union with God is the only way to make human er 
work, 

Third. This fullness of life as seen in Christ is a revela- 


‘tion of what God is really like. This revelation culminates 


in the ‘‘atonement’’ and the death of Christ is the greatest 
single event in God’s revelation of His love for men. Here 
we have the supreme ethical principle of love for others worked 
out fully under the conditions of human experience. This 
achievement is made possible through the supreme act of God 
in the union of himself with man. I think personally the 
Chinese may possibly quicker understand the significance of 
the atonement if presented first from this viewpoint. Through 
this living message we learn that God’s life can permeate 
human daily affairs, through union with human nature, and 
that God’s character is summed up in the concept Father. 
But we must not forget that the Chinese concept “ father ’’ 
is inadequate to convey the Christian idea! It must be 
enlarged. The Chinese father calls primarily for submission and 
was told by China’s wise men to hold himself aloof to secure 
it, but the ‘*Father’’ as revealed by Christ calls for love and 
offers intimate companionship. On the other hand we must 
not overlook the fact that Chinese theistic ideas ascribe to 
God a high character. According to a Chinese writer (M. C. 
Wei, C. R., June, r9r1) Chinese theistic thinkers never repre- 


— sent God (Shang-ti) as revengeful. And as far as I know 


the ideas attributed to Jehovah in the imprecatory Psalms are 
not said of God in China. We must, therefore, take care 
aot to represent God’s character as less worthy than this. But 


‘ 
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God as revealed in Christ escapes even the possibility of mis- 
representation. Furthermore it is im this revelation of a loving 
father that we have a clue to the dynamic that is missing in 


China. Now a dynamic is a stimulus that gets response. 


The dynamic of Christianity is Jersonal response to a personal 


_tove. We respond to or are influenced more by persons or 


personality than any other force. When persons appeal to 
our fear we do much ; but when they stimulate our love we 
do more. Response to the personal love of a Father is the 
motive force of Christianity——the dynamic that China needs, 
But let us remember that unless this love works in our own 
Christian relationships we may appear only as sentimental 


| intellectualists, and our supreme ethical ideal bs oem like that 


in China, to lack vitality. | 


II. Zhai the life ohered in this to be full must | 
be personal. 

When we are called on to “believe” in the Christian sense 
it means among other things that we must attain a personal 
relationship to this Father and personally share this life. We 
cease floating with the social tide. Here again the Christian 
Message meets the needs and situation in China. The Chinese 
have tried to standardize religious experiences. In so far as 
Confucianism has functioned as a religion, it seems to make 
intellectual ability a prerequisite to fullness of living, though 


the fact that goodness is not dependent upon learning was 


also recognized by Confucius. Buddhism tends to standardize 
the mystical elements of religion, to attain which ordinary 
social life must be laid aside. Not only must all aim at the 
same experience, they must all have it in the same way and 
under the same conditions. Buddhism thus fails to recognize 
the play of individuality in religious experience. In general 
also for a certain amount of sin Buddhism, in its popular form, 
demands a certain amount—almost measurable—of restitution. 
Thus popularly the emphasis is on the quantitative rather than 
the qualitative phase of character—a fatal mistake! 

Now because life to be real must be personal, Christianity 
emphasizes especially three principles. 

_.(a) That all men are spiritually equal. aed theoretically 
at least. economically also: we are, however, particularly 
interested in the problem of spiritual equality. This does 
not of course involve mental and physical equality. But it 
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means equality in possibility for character, and that in ability 
to love and to respond to love there is no difference. This 
principle Buddhism seems to recognize also. Confucianism 
however in assuming that social distinctions are predetermined 
by God seems to assume a distinction in spiritual capacity. 
And Buddhism fails to recognize clearly that any man may 
enter fully into the spiritual life no matter what his mode of 
living, provided it be ethical of course. And since all men 
cannot retire from active life, as Gotoma required, Buddhism 
tends to confine full participation in religious experience to a 
comparatively small section of humanity. What would be the 
result if all men were to retire into the Sangha? For those 
who meditate in the cloister depend for sustenance on those 
who toil outside. Thus Buddhism unconsciously tends to 
sacrifice the spiritual life of the many for the spiritual perfection 
of the few. But Christianity offers this spiritual equality to 
all no matter what their place in life or their natural capacities. 
(4) Christianity says also that life can never be full unless 
the individual chooses to throw his effort or his will in favor 
of the way of fullness. Even if it should be ultimately proved 
true that in some way a sacrament can initiate the process of 
salvation yet to enter into the fulluess of the life thus begun 
the individual must consciously will to strive ; must consciously 
accept its high standard as his own. Indeed such consciously 
and constantly renewed ‘choices and efforts are essential to 
| preventing religion, even Christianity, from becoming legalistic. 
Here is a note that should help break the meshes of China’s 
religious automatisms. It will also offset that weakness in 
China’s social philosophy—the inhibition of the individual 
will. At this point, therefore, Christianity makes a contribu- 
tion to both the social and religious life of China. 
(c) Thus the Christian life is above all a personal ex- 
perience. The heart of that experience is contact with God. 
Now there is a point in explaining personal experience where 
psychology and theology are both of uecessity silent. There is 
in this experience an indefinable nucleus, a soul activity, too 
deep for sense perception and defying full analysis and explana- 
tion even by the one who has it. But it is that unanalysable 
moment of contact with God at which Christianity is aiming. 
And somewhat in contradistinction to Buddhism, Christianity 
aims to have this experience full now. It is precisely iu this 
unanalysable. moment of experience of God that the super- 
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natural comes in. To put it ‘in the words of Christ (Wey. 
mouth’s translation): ‘‘And in this consists the life of the 
ages—in knowing thee the only true God and Jesus Christ 
‘whom thou hast sent.’’? This ‘‘knowledge’’ is not passive 
acquiescence in an idea: it is active participation in a vitalized 
relationship. From this viewpoint the Bible is primarily 4 
record of the soul’s expanding experience of God. _ 

Here is another note China needs. For with this emphasis 
_@n personality comes increased value of the individual. For if 
all can equally experience God they must all be cared for. 
Then too here Christianity strikes yet another note which in 
China is muted. That is that personality—individual per- — 
sonality—may persist with a constantly expanding experience 
even after this life. Popularly this is crudely recognized in 
China. But to say the least Chinese ideas of the future are 
vague. The Confucianist is not sure about it, though Chu 
Hsi taught that the elements of the soul may be reassembled 
duting ancestral worship ; a case where the wish is undoubtedly 
father to the thought. Taoism taught that certain ones who 
are able to overcome their material essence will persist in the 
future, and seems to assume that some humans start without 
any personality to conserve. Buddhism is uncertain. The 
Hinayana implies that individuality will merge into the 
‘SALL’’; the Mahayana, according to a modern abbott on Pu 
To as reported by Dr. R. F. Fitch, says that our individual 
existences will at the same time exist aud be merged into that 
of Amyto. But the Christian knows that this personal ex- 
perience of God insures the permanence of personality ; thus 
Christianity brings definiteness into a vague situation. | 


‘INI. That this fullness of personal life will produce full- 
ness of expresston individually and socially. ~ 

‘Chinese and Christian thinkers agree that religion must 
express itself in conduct. Every religious system in China— 
like Christianity—lays emphasis on the importance of character. 
And all of them aim to make good men. I cannot recall any 
Christian virtue which was not known to the Chiaese apart 
from Christianity. As for instance, take ‘‘ forgiveness of 
enemies.’’ While Confucius taught revenge, the doctrine of 
non-assertiveness against evil taught by Lao Tze is interpreted 
by some to originate the idea of forgiveness of enemies ; aud 
this idea Gotoma positively advocated thus “ hatred never ceaseth 
+y hatred, but only through love is it put-to an end!’’ Asto 
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self-sacrifice, Confucius taught. that scholars will sacrifice their 
lives to preserve their virtue, and to achieve benevolence, which 
latter idea certainly includes the good of others as a motive. 
Mr. L. T. Wang (C. R. July, 1919) says, ‘‘ An ancient Chinese 
saying has it, ‘The scholar will give his life for his friend.’ ”’ 


‘Here the idea of vicarious suffering is seen though in reach it 


is not, so far as I know, as inclusive as the Christian idea 
which makes it avail for the unworthy and enemies as well as 
friends. ‘To Buddhistic ideas i in this connection reference has | 
already been made. | 
_ As to Western Christian success in achieving these ideals — 
in conduct as opposed to what we may consider relative lack of | 
success in China let us ever keep in mind, while comparing our > 
ethical achievements with those of the Chinese, that our higher > 
economic standards and greater amount of leisure time are 
tremendous helps in this matter. In China it would appear 
also that relief from manual labor in considered a prerequisite 
of goodness. It seems, however, to be true that our standards 
of virtue are more rigid and less affected by expediency than 
in China. Still to call on the Chinese to be good can hardly 
be said to be an original message. | 

Now the expression of this life is summarized, as regards 


“motive, nature and range in the idea of love for other men. 


The place of love is thus stated by Gotoma ‘‘ All the 


means for doing right are not worth the sixteenth part of the 


emanicipation of the heart through love.’’ (R. F. Fitch, C.R., 

March, 1921). Aud Gotoma really applied this priuciple in his 
personal and inculcated practice of self-sacrifice. This supreme 
ethical standard is thus phrased ‘‘ love thy neighbor as thyself.’’ 
This is, in some sense, ethical reciprocity—also advocated by 
Confucius—and when analyzed by itself may easily be taken to 
mean ‘‘ love others to the amount of love you think you ought 
to get,’’ for self-love is the standard. This ethical standard 
which was recognized by Christ is found in several religions as 
well as in Leviticus and in China. In the times of Leviticus 
and in China ritualism tends to keep it in the background. 


But Christianity makes it central. Confucius’ statement of it 


‘*Do not do to others what you would not have done to you”’ 
while verbally negative is positively potent. A commentary (see 
Weiger’s, ‘‘ Moral Tenets and Customs of the Chinese ’’) on the 
“* Book of Rewards and Punishments’’ contains a verbally posi- 
tive statement of this principle. ‘‘’The good man loves men as 
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he loves himself,’’ which, I am told is also Confucian in origin. 
This same commentary—a veritable compendium of popular 
ethical aud religious ideas—also says, ‘‘If therefore you want 
to become’a good man begin first by learning the two words — 
‘‘one’s self-neighbor.’? And Mo Ti, long buried and for 
long forgotten, extended this principle of love to all men. 
Now between Chinese and Christian statements of this ethical 
principle there is little, if any, difference. . Whether this 
standard of conduct is as popularly known in China as in 
Christian countries I cannot say. 

Now has Christianity —s additional to contribute at 
this point ? 

In answer we point out that i in China love has been made 
subordinate to the ideal of submission to seniority ; but 
Christians have laid the emphasis on inward response to love in 
kind at least as much as on external social obligations. Then 
in China love is usually thought of as the duty of the one 
better favored to those less favored; to honor their superiors is" 
the duty of those lower in the social scale. This idea also 
appears in a definition of love given by Au Ling in the “ Bell 
Book,’’ (17th century) ‘‘ Filial piety is the beginning of love 
for men,’’ and ‘true love for men starts from love to parents.”’ 
This necessity of social deference seems also to determine 
the attitude towards Deity. Chu Hsi (rath century) is thus 
quoted, ‘‘All religions differ except in one thing, ‘ Honor 
Heaven (God) and love man.’’? While God’s love for met 
is recognized Chinese sages do not, so far as I know, call on 
men to Jove God. This attitude of social deference seems to 
affect also forgiveness as an expression of love as understood by 
some Chinese writers. Social superiors may forgive ; social 
inferiors cannot exercise that privilege at least to those above 
them. It is true that Wang Yang Ming said in speaking of 
loving the people that ‘‘ Loving is a spiritual and inward love 
of mankind.’’ Yet love is not generally thought of as arising 
out of a relationship of equals. This would not of course be 
true of Mo Ti whose ideas, however, may not be so generally 
known, and have not had official sanction. However the 
content of the idea of love is somewhat affected in some 
definitions of love which differ from the Christian definition. 
Wang Yang Ming for instance speaks of love as having 
two meanings, love of evil and love of right. Here love is the 
attitude towards right principles or objective standards ip 
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themselves. Mo Ti, however, seems to have thought of love as — 
love of persons not of principles. In answer to a question 
Professor K. S. Lieu of Government Teachers’ College, 
Nanking, said that the Chinese idea of love is midway between — 
the Greek and the Christian. The Greek idea seems to be 
mainly intellectual. The Chinese idea he said is a little 
warmer than this while the Christian is warmest yet. This of | 
course is to compare these ideas of love from the view point of | 
their feeling content. And Christian love is warmer in the 
sense that it has in it more of the personal feeling for or 
personal interest in the one loved. That is equivalent to 
saying that Christian love is not a social attitude but a sense of 
personal relationship and attachment. That we have not all — 
attained this personalization of love goes without saying. But 
it is the realization of this personal element in God’s love for | 
us which evokes that response which Chinese ideas have not 
secured. This is why Christianity puts love to God as the first | 
duty and assumes it as the standard and basis of the obligation 
of love to men. | 
Thus the Christian idea of love as the dominating expres-_ 


sion of life involves fuller living because it can call forth more - 


of the person both with regard tu love for God as well as love 
for men. Life is like an ellipse with two foci—self-love and 
other-love. Now in the application of this ethical ideal of 
love for men on which focus is the Christian movement 
placing the emphasis? This is a point some Chinese critics — 
of Christianity are most carefully watching. Confucius said 
the chief task of the Princely Man was the cultivation of 
himself with care. Buddhism is much more altruistic in that 
sone—in China at least—are conceived of as sacrificing the 
privilege of immediate entrance into Nirvana to help others. 
But it is in Christ’s practical application of this principle of 
love that life expression swings farthest towards the other-love 
focus. In Christ’s supreme achievement of applied love 
Christianity calls men to measure their love for others not 
by love for self but by the obligation issuing from a love 
to God to which all men are called. It is only under the 
pressure of response to Gots love that self-love gives place to 
other-love. 

And that brings us to that phase of the Christian Message 
we may call the social application of love. Christians agree 
that the Christian life must show itself in good conduct towards 
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other men. ‘hey differ as to the extent of the application of 
this principle, some stopping» with individual conduct and 
others working for all society to become permeated therewith. 
How about the Chinese? It is sometimes said that the Chinese 
have no conception of the “‘common good.’? That is possibly a 
little too sweeping. It is a question of the length of the radii 
of the circle of ethical application and not of the absence of any 
radius at all. What is true is that whereas the Hebrews tended 
to confine the application of love within racial limits, and early 
Christians of necessity mainly to the members of their own 
group, since social conditions prevented them from working 
out the universal implications of love, the Chinese have confined 
the application of love to family relationships. This is the 
smallest circle of the three. The Confucian idea, as stated by 
Prof. Hu Shuh, that love decreases with the remoteness of 
relationship, has affected the thinking of all in China. Of 
course efforts have sometimes been made to care for decrepit 
and helpless people outside of kinship. But generally the 
Chinese idea of the common good is the good of kin. Chiris- 
tianity must therefore show China how it is possible to apply 
this ethical principle of love to the community, nation and 
world; i.e., to extend the notion of kinship. As a solution 
Christianity offers the dynamic of a personal experience of God 
which alone can set love free. That the altruistic movement 
of world-wide service as seen in mission work was. largely 
synchronous with that western commercial expansion which © 
has caused China so much disturbance is one proof that this 
dynamic has worked, to some extent at least, in the West. In 
one way Christianity is taking up again the broken thread of 
Mo Ti’s idea that all men should practise universal love. But 
it is hoped to apply it practically on a wider scale than he 
possibly dreamed of by making even science the servant of love 
and in addition Christianity offers that dynamic of union with 
God whick alone makes it a ee and which — is universal 
love in action. 

Possibly the outstanding episiboes of social ill. health in 
China is a weak and altogether inadeqnate expression of ideals ; 
the cause is an inadequate dynamic. To remove this cause of 
national and individual ill-health Christianity offers the 
possibility of personal union with God which furnishes the 
power to vitalize all worthy ideals and to meet all individual — 


and social problems pressing attention. 
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But there is one other point. Buddhism and Taoism are - 
essentially passivistic and quietistie. They call for non-assertion 
against social conditions and for withdrawal from the social strug- 
gle. And Confucianism while more social in scope moves too 
much in the spirit of culture which has been said to be a poor 
prosleytizer ; ; which means that while culture will give others 
what it has it will not exert itself overmuch to help them get 
it. Confucian leaders spent much time on social relationships — 
but left unsolved other great and serious social problems, as for 
instance the standard of living. Some critics of Christianity 
forget that all modern schemes for social betterment come 
from those countries where Christianity is most in evidence. 
Now Christianity does not promote non-assertiveness nor 
passivism. Christianity is essentially an altruistic activism. 
I do not mean that thereby it advocates war. While love 
may sometimes use force for the good of others it is doubtful 
if war is a justified use of force. Christianity believes in the 
full assertion of personality on the other-love focus of the 
ellipse of life. Christianity in obligating men to work to 
meet human needs provides a task that demands all the energy 
within them. Christianity is aggressive altruism for with 
fullness of life one cannot be quietistic. Christianity calls 
China to action in the service of men and God and calls for all 
that any individual and the country has to give. | 

To put it fiually Christianity is a philosophy (1) of the 
dominance of the spirit, (2) of fellowship with God and men, 
and (3) of loving service. And this message is equally 
meaningful to the peasant, the scholar, and the recluse. 

The heart of the Christian Message to China is :— 

Come with us and see and know God in the face and life 
of Jesus Christ ! | 
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- The Meaning of the Cross for a World. in 
| Revolution 
R. B. WHITAKER 


N ieeitine ideals in which one differs from the majority 

of his fellows, the consciousness is ever present of how 

(T] difficult it is to do so without appearing to assume a 

position of spiritual superiority and pride, And yet it 

is a part of the genius of Protestantism that through this very 

heritage of freedom, the Church has been led on and on intoa 

deeper knowledge of God. Freedom has now and then led 

men off into by-paths to little profit ; yet who can doubt that 

Christianity is richer in content to-day because that freedom is 

ours? So may the speaker be pardoned, if he states his faith 

frankly even though in some particulars the interpretation 
given may not be in line with that generally held. 

That we are living in the midst of a changing world-order, 
no one can doubt. With revolution in Ireland, on the con- 
tinent of Europe, in Turkey, in Russia, in China, and in 
India, it becomes a problem whether our civilization is going 
to weather the storm. The fact that so much of the upheaval | 
is taking place in what are at least nominally Christian — 
countries, makes the problem all the more challenging to us as 
Christians. The subject for this paper has been chosen with 
the thought in mind that we must go deeper than anything 
political or economic if we would find the source of trouble. 
The problem is primarily a religious one, and no permanent 
solution can be found ert through 2 — of 
Christianity. | 

Paul wrote, “Yet Pave I unto you a more excellent 
way. .. . Love never faileth. . . . Follow’ after love.” (A 
summing ap of I Cor.z2: 13,14.) But love means little unless 
it is interpreted. Therefore John writes, ‘‘Hereby know we 
love, because he laid down his life for us, and we ought to lay 
down our lives for the brethren.’’ (I John 3:16.) Christianity 
came as the revelation from God of a new way of life, a new 
way of conquering evil and finding the highest good. It 
revealed the way of love. The fulness of the meaning of love © 
is only to be found in the incarnation, the climax of which is 
seen in the cross of Christ. The central fact and the central 
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truth of our faith are both set forth in the cross, It stands 
among other things, for God’s way of saving the world. The 
only question of importance to-day is this: Is the Church 
capable of grasping the full significance of the cross? and, 
having grasped that significance, is the Church capable of the | 
measure of self-giving, of self-immolation, which is required of 
any body which would take up the cross and follow Jesus? | 
AS THE CROSS IS BUT THE CLIMAX OF THE INCARNATION, | 
MAY WE BEGIN BY TAKING NOTE OF THE FACT THAT THE 
INCARNATION QUITE OBVIOUSLY STANDS FOR THE LIVING OF 
‘HE DIVINE LIFE, IN HUMANITY, IN THE MIDST OF ORDINARY 
HUMAN CONDITIONS. In the simplest terms, the incarna- 
tion means that Jesus lived God’s life in the midst of human 
conditions that men might know the way of salvation. He 
said that the world was to be saved individually and socially 
by believing in his way and following in his footsteps. He 
called upon his disciples to participate with him in the 
incarnation. The Great Commission in its highest form was 
given to us in the words, ‘‘ As the Father hath sent me, even 
so send I you.’’? By losing themselves in this service his 
disciples should both win their own salvation, and become his 
co-workers in the salvation of the world. This is not to 
weaken the meaning of the incarnation, since, as Dr. Orchard 
_has pointed out, an incarnation meaus nothing unless we know 
what it is that is to be incarnated. For the disciples, then, | 
this meant the definite setting before themselves of the perfect 
standard as binding upon them in every act of life. Jesus said, 
“Ve have heard that it was said, Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor, and hate thine enemy; but I say unto you, Love 
your enemies and pray for them that persecute you ; that ye 
may be the sons of your Father who is in Heaven; for he 
maketh his sun to rise on the evil and the good, and sendeth 
his rain on the just and the unjust. For if ye love them that 
love you, what reward have ye ? do not even the publicans the 
same? And if ye salute your brethren only, what do ye more 
than others ? do not even the Gentiles the same? YE THERE- 
FORE SHALL BE PERFECT, AS YOUR HEAVENLY FATHER IS 
PERFKCT.’’ Here at the very beginning of his ministry Jesus 
set before his disciples the obligation to live by the perfect 
standard. They were to refrain from certain attitudes because 
God refrained, and they were his sons. They were to live by 
the perfect law of love because the Father did so, and they 
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were to share with Jesus in making known to the world the 
Father’s life. 

‘Having arrived thus far, may we ask ourselves, Waar 1s 
THE MEANING OF THE CROSS AS A LIVING PROGRAM, AS THE 
SETTING FORTH OF A DIVINE METHOD OF LIFE ? 

First of all, inasmuch as the cross reveals and sets forth 
the divine way of salvation, it is a way for all life, for all time, 
for all peoples,—a way worthy of nape, te and absolute trust 
because it zs divine. | 

Second, it is the way of sheer Stesttliss.-dedeitiounry 
not opportunist. No one will think of charging Jesus with 
being opportunist in his putting of the life of God into human 
terms. He lived out the divine life under ordinary human 
conditions, and took the consequences of doing so. To his 
disciples, both at the beginning of the ministry and at the end, 
the word was the same: ‘Ve therefore shall be perfect”: 
** As the Father hath sent me, ‘even so send I you.’’ 

Third, at the end of the way, for Jesus, and for most of 
his disciples, stood the cross—the supreme sacrifice—the price 
they were willing to pay in — — for the salvation 
of the world. 

Fourth, in this love offering itself a vicarious sacrifice for 
the sin of the world, was revealed the greatest power known in 
history. When Jesus, instead of seeking to punish men for 
their wrong-doing, himself bore the punishment which they 
inflicted upon him, offering as his only resistance the divine 
love that could pray ‘‘ Father, forgive them for they know not 
what they do,’’ he revealed to us men the very power of God . 
for the salvation of the world. His faith, that in spite of the 
suffering, and shame, and seeming failure, of the cross, God’s 
wisdom would be justified, has been honored. Never else- 
where in human history has there been any power so great to 
destroy the barriers that separate man from God and man 
from man, as in the cross of Christ. Never elsewhere — has 
there been any power so great in recreating human lives, and 
in giving birth to the beginnings of the divine society. 

It was because the early Christian Church believed that 
love’s way was the only way in which as disciples of Jesus 
they should seek to overcome evil, that they too vicariously 
suffered for the sin of the world. It was'their loyalty in living 
and dying by the way of the cross which gave to Christianity 
its power in those our faith. 
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cross, then, as borne by Jesus and by the first disciples, is the 
challenge to the Church of to-day to offer itself to God as his 
servant in extending the incarnation. Only a Church. which 
bas so far grasped the meaning of the cross that it is willing to 
give, to suffer, if need be, to die because of its loyalty to the 
divine way, can be an instrument fit for the Master’s use in 
saving the world. 

THAT THIS IS A DIFFICULT PROGRAM FOR THE Cuenest 
or CHRIST, NO ONE WILL DENY, but we need to be reminded 
that it is no more difficult in our day than it was in the time 

_of Christ. Jesus did not live by the perfect standard in a. 
perfect society ; he lived rather under ordinary human condi- 
tions, in a country itself already seething with the revolution 
which a generation later caused its destruction. Doubtless 
men said of him, as they say of those to-day who advocate 
only the method of the cross, that he did nothing, while the 
forces that were to destroy the nation went unimpeded on their: 
way. His people tried to make him their great national leader. 
in throwing off the Roman yoke by the ordinary human 
process of revolution. When he refused, aud set before them © 
the divine method of incarnation and the cross, they forsook 
him as a visionary who would not face the practical situations 
of life. 7 
As a matter of fact, the one great obstacle to-day in the 
way of a Christianity which is loyal to the method of the cross, 
is that we have never learned to escape the bondage of the 
various practical situations in which we find ourselves. We 
have a habit when a difficult situation comes up, of saying, 
‘‘Well, we must face the facts of life as they are,’’ and then 
_ we set about choosing what seems the only practical course of 
procedure, afterwards bringing our religion to the defence of 
whatever we have decided must be done. The process is 
unconscious, but it is actual. For instance: During the war 
we reasoned thtus,—-‘‘We must defeat German militarism. 
Under the circumstances which obtain, there is only one way 
to do so; that is, to ‘meet force with force. Therefore, to 
fight must be right.’’ But is not this an entire forsaking of 
the principle that in the life and death of Jesus, there is really 
a revelation of a uew way—the divine way—of conquering 
evil? Is ‘it not obviously true, that to the extent that we are 
Christian, we should determine our practical course of procedure 
by our faith, and not our faith by the circumstances of life? 
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And the tragedy of it that labor has learned 
only too well this lessou in practical determinism. The same 
argument which the church used to justify the war, labor now 
uses in preparation for the struggle which it foresees in over- 
throwing capitalism. The following quotation from the letters — 
of one who is a leader of the labor movement in the United 
States, and who from personal contact and experience knows 
the situation in both Great _— and Amarion, will state the 
case. He writes,— | | 
“SI must ask you in the first sheoe to do a difficult thing, 
and that is, to put aside for the moment theoretical pacifism. 
Qne must beware of dogmatism even on the side of so-called 
principles, and must try to face the facts of life squarely and as 
completely as possible... This much is obvious to anyone 
who makes careful study of the industrial issue, that there cau 
be no reconciliation between employer and lilies except on 
the basis of the utter abolition of that relation. But how cai 
this relationship be abolished? (Can the employing class, at 
present entrenched in their possession of the instruments of 


‘production and the instruments of government, and the agencies 
which control public opinion, be ‘‘ voted *’ out of their fortresses 


of privilege and power? Ido not think so. Can they be ousted 


- by a process of building up co-operative societies which shall. 


gradually possess themselves of the vantage points now in the 
possession of the enemy? After studying carefully the co- 
operative movement in England and America for the last ten 
years, I am persuaded that this hope is also a fallacy . .. The 
Russian co-operatives did not overthrow the Czar, did not give 
the people land, peace, or power, but had themselves to be 
taken over by force in order to be brought into line with a. 
government which would give the workers land, peace, and 


‘power... Eventually, the workers in all lands will have to 


seize power—that is, will have to take over fields, and mines, 
and factories, and police forces, and armies—in other words, 
both industry and state. Those who believe that. this can be 
done without resistance are, it seems to me, living in a paradise 
of hopeless illusion. Even if the thing were voted by au 
immense majority, it would not be allowed to happen without 
armed resistance of the most relentless and persistent character. “ 
This being so, there are two ways to meet such resistance. The 
one.is the method of passive suffering, the other is the method 
of resistance, either economic, or military, or both. The 
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workers can prepare themselves for a vast Gethsemane of 


suffering, imprisonment, and death for all their leaders, and 
rigorous repression for the rest; or, they can organize quietly 
go as to make their seizure of power, when they make it, so 
| powerful that the other folks will have no chance to resist it, 
or if they do resist it, will themselves suffer defeat... . 
Capitalism is even now at the point of ceasing to function 
except by such a suppression of the workers as would mean 
generations of unimaginable slavery. And my sympathies are 
with them if they refuse to submit, and take the power.”’ 
(Parts of two letters, both received during March, 1921.) 


Iu the foregoing letters, it stands out very clearly what the 


two great objections are that men make to the program of the 
cross) Human nature has not changed since the time of Paul. 
First men say,—‘* The way of the cross is costly; it is liable to 


involve Gethsemane for those of Christ's followers who accept 
it”? However, the writer believes that the way out of our 
difficulties is not going to be found until there are many 


among both employers and employees who believe in the cross 
enough.to voluntarily accept, if need be, ‘‘a vast Gethsemane 


_ of suffering’? in order that the world through their vicarious 


sacrifice may learn ‘‘the Better Way.’’ 


The second objection is very simple. Meu say, “The way 
of the cross is futile; it does not face the facts of life; it is too 


slow; it does not get us anywhere.’’ So said the men who 
scoffed at the foot of the cross while Jesus breathed his last. 


But looking back over the centuries, we kuow that their 
strength—the might of Rome—was weakness, and that the true 


might was in that vicarious love which suffered to the utmost 


that men might be won to God’s way. Paul gives us the finest 


expression of this truth. He writes: 


| ‘‘We preach Christ crucified, unto the Jews a stumbling 
block, and unto the Gentiles foolishness; but unto them 


that are called, both Jews and Greeks, the power of God 
and the wisdom of God. Because the foolishuess of God is 


_ wiser than men, and the weakness of God is stronger thas: 


“The Zealots of Jesus’ day took the short, quick, human way 


of trying to cut the path to justice and a new order by the way 
of the sword. But they perished and their uation with them as 


a result of their folly. Jesus trusted to the slower but surer 
way of God, firm in the faith that to trust to the ideal was best, 
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even are it meant years of waiting, and heavy cost to res 
who dared be loyal to it. 

‘WE COME LAST OF ALL TO PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS AS To 
HOW THE CHALLENGE OF THE CROSS SHOULD BE MET TO-DAY 
BY THE CHRISTIANS OF THE. WORLD. We should say in the 
beginning, that if this way is a divine way, then it must be 
_ possible to find methods of applying it. It should also be realized 
that no one can prophesy just what form any part of the solution 
may take. We must have faith that if we trust to the Spirit of 
God within, then he will point the way to those who are willing 
to walk in it regardless of the cost to themselves. 

First of all, what of the Christian employer? It is evident 
that since fellowship is the essence of Christianity, that the 
employer must set about breaking down the barriers which put 
him in one class and his employees in another. The worker, 
because of his lack of any share in either ownership or manage- 
mevt, and also because in most cases he feels that he does not 
receive his just share of. the returns of the business, necessarily 
feeis himself a member of another class from his employer. 
This situation can only be remedied when employers set about — 
sharing their business with those who are their helpers, in such 
a sense that real co-operation is the result. It is useless to say 
that the thing is impossible. It is not impossible to men who 
are willing to pay the price of co-operation ; who care more for 
right human relationships than they do for the lesser values 
which most business concerns make supreme. 

As for the Christian worker, the challenge is one which he 
also must meet in the spirit of the cross, keeping steadfastly in 
view the fact that the supreme end is not economic betterment, 
but the abolition of class war, and the substitution of Christian 
co-operation in the service of the common good. The workers, 
in company with the employers, have too often forgotten the 
teaching of Jesus, that if men sought first right relations (the 
Kingdom of God), the material and physical blessings would 
follow. The Christian worker must meet the challenge of the 
cross, by a willingness to forego violence even though trusting — 
to the higher way means patience and perhaps long waiting. 
In spite of many trials of his faith, he must believe in man as 
well as God. He must seek to break down the barriers which 
the employer has erected, not by declaring class war, but by | 
doing his part to humanize the relationship between himself 
and that employer, even — the employer ™ slow to - his 
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share. One who as a personal friend wins the right to explain — 
to his employer the workers’ point of view, cau accomplish 
more than the one who goes to him as a member of a warring 
class to demand justice, | 

By the nation which cares to be called “Christian? the 
challenge should be met to-day by openly avowing to the whole 
world its intention of immediately disarming, both on land and | 
sea. If any nation had the moral courage to take such action, 
at the same time proclaiming to all nations its desire to make 
unconditional arbitration treaties; we think that there are few 
nations that would have the courage to refuse to meet such an 
offer. It would too evidently put in a very bad light any nation 
which thus let it be known that it might, on occasion, attack 
an unarmed and defeiiceless foe. It is perhaps little known that. 
there are two nations of the world which have already, between 
themselves, drawn up such an unlimited arbitration treaty, viz., 
Chile and Argentina. To quote, ‘*In 1900 a dispute about a 
boundary had excited passion on both sides, and seemed about 
to lead to war, when two bishops, one in Argentina and another 
in Chile, began to preach peace, pleading with their people not 
to make war on their brothers. Their efforts were successful. 
Both countries agreed to arbitration, and when the award was 
given, it was loyally accepted by both parties. In 1903 the 
| first unlimited arbitration treaty between Argentina and Chile 

was signed, and this was fittingly commemorated by the erection 
on a point high up in the Andes where the two countries join, 
of a colossal statue of Christ, cast from old cannon. An 
inscription on its base reads,—‘ Sooner shall these mountains 
crumble into dust than Argentina and Chile break the peace to 
which they have pledged themselves at the feet of Christ the 
Redeemer.’’? One wishes that some first-class nation might 
have the courage to make the great venture in this spirit. Not 
only God, but man, the writer believes, would honor such a 
faith. 

To the Christian Church, this challenge of the cross should 
mean nothing short of a new reformation. Oue of the first 
duties of the Church always has been and always will be to 
proclaim the Gospel message, the ‘‘good news’? of the better 
way which Christ made known in his life and death. ““*e 
writer of this paper believes that the Gospel is still so farguaay 
the ideal of the world, that nothing less than a high qu of 
heroism is required of any church which would proclaim and 
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live it in the sense in which it is taught in the New Testament. 
It requires, not the opportunism that shapes its policies to fit 
the practical situations of life in what is ordinarily called ‘the 
practical way,’’ but rather utter loyalty to the task of extending 
the incarnation through living the divine life. If Jesus were 
here to-day, as a man among men, there can be no doubt that 


- the end of the way would once more mean for him the cross, 


Whenever any Church really becomes ‘‘the Body of Christ,” 
a present-day incarnation of his life and spirit,:that Church is 
sure to bear the cross in its own life. If, for instance, the 
Church to-day stood frankly and firmly for entire disarmament, 
and for the abolition of an un-Christian industrial order, it would | 
once more become true that to be a Christian, a man had to join 
himself to a company of people, “despised and rejected of men.” 
Instead, the Church is living so near to the plane of the world 
that there are many young men who doubt the wisdom of 
trying to lift our humanity to better thiugs through an 
institution which has so far forgotten its first faith. Is it not 
one of the sigus of the times that there is such a dearth of 
students for the ministry? One can hardly pick up a religious 
journal without seeing some meution of the fact. To mention 
just one case: Oberlin College recently reported that ‘‘ Out of 
the Oberlin College class of 1920, numbering 225, not one is 
to-day studving for the ministry. This is a new low record in 
Oberlin history.’’ Is the Church not making the mistake of 
forgetting to make the appeal to the beroic in our young men. 
Have we forgotten the stuff that real mauhood is made of? 
Never before in history, has there been a greater call to the 
spirit of venture in the power of the great faith. Let the 
Church, then, send out the call for men who are willing to pay 
as. high a price in suffering and self-giving that the way of the 
cross may be tried as our boys were willing to pay in the 
trenches in the service of the world’s way. 

Here on the foreign field there is the dhatlence to the 


Church, if it really believes that the cross is the power of God, 
_ to break down the barriers of sin and evil, to set about. finding 


a method of applying it to the problem of peace on the Pacific, 
and especially, since it is the problem close at hand, to the 
matter of the relations between China and Japan. When 
matters have become so strained that men and women who are 
members of the same Church of Christ could not in the right 
spirit participate in an International Sunday School Convention, 
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it is time that some one began to preach the Gospel of the 
Cross: ‘*He is our peace, who made both one, and brake 
down the middle wall of partition, having abolished in his 
flesh the enmity .... that he might create in himself of the two 
one new man, so making peace; and might reconcile them 
both in one body unto God through the cross, having slain the. 
enmity thereby.’’ If the cross was the power of God sufficient 
to break down the barriers between Jew and Gentile, then 
that same cross is the power which we need to-day to reconcile 
Japanese and Chinese Christians, that they may become the — 
nucleus to effect the greater reconciliation between their 
respective nations. Why should not the missionary groups of 
China and Japan meet for Conference to consider CHRIST AS 
THE RECONCILER AND THE CROSS AS THE WAY? Why should 
we not together seek to make effective ‘‘the better way’’ 
through our practical liviug out of this Gospel of the Cross 
in our relations to men of this neighboring nation ? | 
Now the writer is well aware that the answer which many 
will make to the foregoing is,;—‘‘ The ideal is right, but it 
will not work until the majority is won to it. Until that time 
we must be content with the less ideal way.’’ But may we 
remind you once more, that Jesus and his disciples faced a 
world in which overwhelming majorities were against them, 
and yet they steadfastly practiced the one method, the way of 
‘the cross. Jesus is the Savior of the world because he was the 
incarnation of God; because he dared live the divine life in 
the flesh, in the midet of ordinary human conditions, and to 
pay the price of doing so. He called his disciples to live the 
same divine life. At the beginning his word was, ‘* Ye 
therefore shall be perfect as your Heavenly Father is perfect *’; 
at the end, ‘‘If any man would come after me, let him deny 
himself, and take up his cross, and follow me”’, and ‘*As the 
Father hath sent me, even so send I you.” In his great prayer 
the night before his death Jesus prayed for us of to-day in the 
words, ‘*Neither. pray I for these alone, but for them also — 
which shall believe on me through their word; that they all 
may be one ; as thou Father art in me, and I in thee, that they 
also may be one in us, that the world may believe that thou 
hast sent me. And the glory which thou gavest me I have 
given them; that they may be one, even as we are one; I in 
them, and thou in me, that they may be made perfect in one."’ 
_ What was the glory of Jesus? It was the glory of the light 
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shining in the darkness, the divine life lived amidst human 
conditions; it was the glory of the divine love and faith which 
conquered even the shame. and suffering of the cross and made 
them the instruments. of divine salvation. ...And he said, 
“THE GLORY WHICH THOU GAVEST ME, I HAVE GIVEN THEM.” 
He has given to us the glory of living the divine life, of bearing 
the cross for the salvation of the world. Every uplifted cross 
is the challenge to the Church to do the Master’s service in the 
Master’s way. And upon our obedience to that challenge 
depends something of the course of history in this part of the 
world during the coming days of revolution. 


“Only through Me!... ‘The clear, high call comes pealing | 
_ Above the thunders of the battle-plain ;— | 
Only through Me! can life’s red wounds find healing ; ag 
Only through Me shall earth have peace again. 


Only through Me! Love's might, all might transcending, 
Alone can draw the poison fangs of hate. _ 

Yours the beginning !| Mine a nobler ending— 
Peace upou earth, and man regenerate ! 


Only through Me can cote the great awakening! 

Wrong cannot right the wrongs that Wrong hath done; 
Only through Me, all other gods forsaking, 
Can ye attain the heights that must be won. 


Can we not rise to such great height of glory ? 
Shall this vast sorrow spend itself in vain ? 
Shall future ages tell the woeful story— 
Christ by his owu crucified again ?”’ 


W. H. GRIFFITH THOMAS 


f} g1UCH is heard to-day from various quarters about Chris- 

M tian unity and Church reunion. What is to be under- 

M stood by unity ; what is the essential meaning? The 

answer can only be given from Scripture which teaches 

pretty plainly what unity really is, and perbaps the greatest 

need to-day is to discover and follow the fundameutal principles 

of unity as distinguished from what may be thought advisable 
though not absolutely essential. 

I. Zhe Truth.—The word ‘‘ unity is only twice 

in Scripture, and it is ew to note that both are in the 
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same chapter though in different contexts. There is the “unity 
of the Spirit’? (Eph. iv:3) which is clearly indicated as some- 
thing in the present, an actual fact, associated with the Holy 
Spirit. There is also the ‘‘unity of the faith and of the 
knowledge of the Son of God” (Eph. iv:13) which is stated as 
something in the future to which all the Christian Church is 
to come. This distinction between and needs 
careful consideration. 3 


Il. Zhe Duty. —The present unity, that of the Spirit, is 
something Christians are to ‘‘endeavour to keep” or to ‘* be 
zealous in keeping.’’ It is, therefore, clearly implied that the 
unity is something that exists, something that is not to be 
‘‘made’’ or ‘‘started,” but to be recognized as existing and 
therefore ‘‘kept.’? The future unity is that which all Chris- 
tians are to expect and in which they will one day ‘‘ meet.’’ 


I Zhe Methods.—Since, therefore, we have nothing to 
do now with ‘‘the unity of faith and knowledge” which be- 
longs to the future, our work is naturally and necessarily con- 
centrated on the present ‘‘unity of the Spirit,’? and the use 
of the expression ‘‘showing zeal” or ‘‘endeavouring” indi- 
cates that the work of preserving this unity will not be easy. 
But because it is as important as it is evidently difficult, it is 
essential to do what we can, and towards the realization of this 
some principles should be kept in mind. 

The ‘‘unity of the Spirit’’ is obviously a spiritual unity, 
and is concerned with the oneness of an organism, not of an 
organization. This is clearly seen by the statement of the 
details mentioned in the context, the sevenfold unity which is 
sO. manifestly spiritual. ‘'There is one body, and one Spirit, 
even as also ye were called in one hope of your calling; one 
_ Lord, one faith, one baptism, one God and Father of all, who 
is over all, and through all, and in all’? (Eph. iv :4-6). 

The supreme example of this unity is God Himself, and a 
study of John xvii:11, 21-23 will show that the fundamental 
elements of unity are Life and Love. God's life and God’s love 
are the truest, highest, and best examples of what unity really is. 

The first illustration of unity is that of the body, and the 
New Testament teaches everywhere that the body of Christ is 
primarily a spiritual organism, not an ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion. There does not seem to be a single passage where the 
Metaphor of the ‘‘body” is used in connection with an 
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ecclesiastical oxpaisiention, and this is obviously in accord with 
what we know of a body. The various members are united by 
one supreme fact, the possession of life. Christ is the Head 
(Eph. i:22, 23; iv:15; v:23). The Holy Spirit is the life of 
the body (Eph. i:13 ; ; 11:18, 22 ; iv:3, 30; v:x8), and Christians 
are members (Eph. iv:16). 

The second illustration is that of the building. Christ is 
the corner-stone (Eph. ii:20), apostles and prophets are the 
foundation (Eph. ii:20), believers are the stones (Eph. ii. 10, 
20). It is note-worthy that in Ephesians we find the blending 
of the two ideas of the ss and the building (Eph. ii:2r; 
iv: 12, 16). 

The third illustration is that of the flock. Our Lord 
clearly distinguishes between the unity of the flock and the 
unity of the fold, making the former primary. This again is 
obviously true to the illustration. There may be many dif. | 
ferent sheep in the one flock and that flock may have to be 


placed at night in a number of folds, but these folds neither 


make nor destroy the essential unity. The oneness is due to 
ownership, the sheep belong to their master, and this tee 
them their unity. | 

From all this we may see that unity is to be distinguished 
from a unit of organization. Such a unit bas never existed 
since the Church left Jerusalem, for even though the mother 


Church exercised influence over the young community at 


Antioch (Acts 11), it is impossible to speak of anything like a 
unit of organization, as the en history plainly shows 
(Acts 13-15). 

Then, too, unity can be distinguished from unanimity of 
doctrine. With full accord on the supernatural fact and char- 
acter of Christianity as revealed in Scripture and, as a con- 
sequence, with firm agreement on such fundamental realities 
as the doctrine of God, Christ’s Deity, Atonement, Resurrection 
and the Holy Spirit, there can be (indeed there will and should 
be) a great deal of difference of standpoint on particular Chris- 


_ tian doctrines. “In things esseutial, unity; in — doubt- 


ful, liberty.’’ | 

And, not. least of all, unity i is to be carefully distinguished 
from unzformity of ritual. This is neither possible nor nec- 
essary, and Church History records divergences almost from the © 
commencement on such questions as those of dates, times, 


buildings, vestments, sees: in — conduct of services, 
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and many more points. Unity is possible with the freest, 
fullest, differences of methods. _ 

And so unity is clearly and fully compatible with a very 
great variety of thought, experience, worship, service and 
organization. The supreme ideas of unity are oneness of Life 
| in Christ (Gal. i1i1:28), oneness of love for Christ, oneness of 
loyalty to Christ. When these are emphasized in thought and 
' carried out in practice, and nothing which is out of harmony 
with these insisted on, then will soon come the realization of 
how good and joyful a thing it is for brethren to dwell together 
in unity (Psa. cxxxiii:r). | 


to Interpret Christianity to non-Christians 
PHORBE HOH. 


Y central idea is that the best way to interpret Christian- © 
ity is to be as nearly Christ-like as possible. 
In taking Jesus Christ as an example there are three 
things that we, as Chinese Christians interpreting Chris- 
tianity to non-Christians, should keep in mind. I do not know 
whether everybody agrees with me or not, but I believe that 
Christianity includes all truths existing from ancient times 
until now, all that mankind has already found out and which 
is embodied in their proverbs or laws. This point of view — 
determines my own thinking. 
The three things I wish to point out are as fotlows 
First; Jesus’ preparation of himself was thorough. He 
knew the past; he took a long time to study it and prepare 
himself. Anybody can get up and preach Christianity, and 
express what he knows ; but ifhe wantsto INTERPRET Chris- 
tianity he must know the past thoroughly. We Chinese have 
a past; we must know what our own people have possessed 
from ancient times. We have been ruled by God; God re- 
vealed himself to us as he did to the Hebrews. And if we 
do not know our past we can hardly understand how to inter- 
pret Christianity. We are quite different as a race from all 
others ; we think in a different way ; if we ignore this factin — 
introducing Hebrew history we shall hardly be able to strike 
the right note, for the Chinese people already have their back- 
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ground, which we cannot very well change. We must use it, 
and not ignore it—not just try to cover it under another layer 


of a different earth. 

I do not mean that wa ought not to use Hebrew history ; 
we should, however, not study it too much in detail. We 
should study the development of the Hebrews—see how much 
truth they have—and compare this with what we find in China, 
At the same time, in teaching Hebrew history we must allow. 
people to disagree with it, admit the handicaps of the Hebrews, 
and the mistakes they made in early times and not claim for 
them complete sanctification : point out their short-comings, 
while showing how they struggled toward the truth. There 
is a gradual development of truth. God reveals truth. If 
we understand China’s past ‘we can point out this revelation of 


truth by comparison. | 

Second: Jesus knew the present. By the present I mean 
the social and political conditions of his time. Jesus did not 
talk very much about political affairs, but he kuew social con- 
ditions thoroughly, and he teally solved problems by his own | 
example. Que who wants to interpret Christianity must read, 
be of keen insight, and see things through. He must know 
‘the mental condition of the people, their psychology ; the tend- 
ency of the people’s thinking, that is, their philosophy and 
find what they are lacking, and wish to have. Their needs are 
really very apparent. Jesus, Christ understood the needs of his 
own time and his own age. If we want to interpret Christian- 
ity, and put it into Chinese life—make it live in others’ lives 
—we must understand the conditions of those lives first. 

We may say that in general the Hebrew people of Christ’s 
time were divided into three classes; the office holders, who 
wished to have power regardless ; the earnest, highly educated 
people of the middle class; and those who did not know very 
much but felt that they needed something, they did not quite 
know what. In China we have many different classes; some 
of the old-time classes still worship idols and are afraid ‘of the 
eclipse; some say they have no need of any God now. Some 
feel the. need of God but just continue the old worship of ar- 
cestors; some of the earuest young students are thinking about 
life, but have not found the right solutions ‘to their problems 
and are drifting without at 1y guidauce. Now if we want to 
interpret Christianity to thes classes of people we must under- 


stand them. 
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Third: Jesus’ way of teaching people. He used nature © 
whenever he could—familiar things in nature that the people 
knew—and thus taught them real truth and beauty. He quoted 
old sayings and explained the teachings of the prophets and the 
Old Testament. He never limited himself to these teachings. 
He studied whether these old teachings held truth, that was 
of present help to his people. As the conditions of people's 
minds are different, so their: problems look different. Christ 
suited his teaching to the needs of his hearers and sometimes. 
disagreed with the old teachings. | 

Jesus also taught by action. Auy truth that Jesus found 
he put into his life. Jesus said, ‘‘I am the way, the truth 
and the life.’’ If we want to teach anybody anything we must 
believe it ourselves, thoroughly and truly, and put it into our 
own life and action. He was sure of what he was talking about . 
every time. He said, ‘‘It is not I talking, but God talking 
through me.’? He was sure of that. I feel that, in accordance 
with the saying of Jesus Christ, “You may even do greater 
things than I do.’’—we may be prophets, too! There is a 
Chinese saying, ‘‘ The will of God is Nature: if you do 
according to Nature, that is the way—the doctrine.’ ‘That 
is, if you cultivate your nature, that is religion. Religion is. 
uot a form, a formula, or a code of belief, it is a life, it is 
God, and we must put it into every thing we do. Our “ being’’ 


_ is the will-of God. Different people who do things according 


to the will of God can become “ teachers’’ or ‘‘ prophets. ’’ 
Christianity is a living religion. If we want to interpret it. we 
must work from the inside out. We must show that we are 
saying the truth by learning the past and the present, and by 
knowing ourselves. And we must work from the inside with 
the capital that God has already invested in us. 

In this way Jesus Christ is the power and strength of a - 
Christian, for he was sure of what he said, and when we think 
of what he accomplished it encourages us to try to do the 
sane. He spent inuch time communicating with God, so that 
he knew precisely what things to say—what was right, and what 
was wrong. Even though they wanted to kill him, he thought 
it worth while to die. There are very few persons who know 
what they would die for. 

I am‘afraid some people may not agree with ime that the 
Bible is uot the only place where we find Christian teachings. 
We find all these teachings in the Bible, but the Bible is ‘a 
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book of past experiences, and we have the privilege of discus- 
sing them. ‘The teachings of Jesus Christ met the needs of his — 
own time, and also held truth that will meet the needs of ours. 
Christianity must be interpreted by the followers of Christ, and 
now/ A great many of the conditions and limitations of 
Christian peoples are matters of time and age, matters of dif- 
ferent habits of living. We ought to advance. It is not 
necessary to limit ourselves. The great truths taught by Jesus 
Christ have not yet all been fulfilled. Scientifically and psy- 
chologically we ought to grow in the understanding of Christ’s 
teaching, because in Jesus’ time all his teachings are in that 
stage, far back. Jesus said, ‘‘ You cannot understand all the 
things that I teach, but after the Spirit comes which I am 
going to send to you, you may understand better, even those 
things I teach you now; and those things I do not teach you 
now because you could not understand.” 

I believe that we have the capital of the spirit with us. 
if we understand the conditions of the people and utilize such 
good ideas as they have, we may see more clearly how to inter- 
pret Christianity to them. As I have said, we shall find some 
of the people still worshipping idols, some saying they have 
no need of any God, and do not believe there is.a God, some 
trying to preach against God, and some just doing what has 
always been done. There are political, economic and sex 
questions. For many such questions we must ourselves first find 
out the truth and have definite ideas, if we are going out to 


preach to others. We must know the needs of society, in order 


to lift up its spirit. Whether girls and boys should become 
Stkahe or how marriages should be made—such questions as 
these some people say we had better not talk about. - But they 


_ do not realize that such questions embody present needs. Jesus 


always dealt with people’s real questions and problems. The 
new civilization, the new education, and the new tendencies 
are going that way. We must try and direct them. That is 
why we must interpret Christianity to our people. If you are 
in doubt as to what to say, or say something that is not satis- 
factory, it is because you do not know,thoroughly, and so have 
no convictions, and also because you do not get strength from 
God. If you do not know anything definitely yourself, you - 
just drift along and cannot help solve these complicated ques- 
tions. That is not the way to interpret Christianity now in 
China. China needs Jesus ee 
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Impressions of a Junior Missionary 
RACHEL BROOKS | 


Y first year in Chira has, of course, been spent in language 
study, sight-seeing, much reading of books on religion 
and art, and of current movements in Chinese thought 
attempt at an understanding of a civilization. 
which is far removed in mood and direction from the civilization. 
to which Iam accustomed. So far I have only impressions 
and they are as vivid and only partly true as first i impreneons 
_ always are. ay 
After betting past the dirt and the poverty what has been 
unexpected to me is what I must call a spiritual freedom, an 
absence of repression as seen for instance in the laughter of the 
people and their love of color. I am by inheritance a Puritan, 
of the strictest sect of the New Englanders, and I. never 
realized how represséd in laughter and color we are until I 
came to China. In the story of the Boxer siege of the British 
legation, I am told that the Spanish minister was very very 
frightened. He was so scared that he would never let any one 
smile in his presence. This reminded me of the deadly 
seriousness of much of our life in the United States, especially 
in religion and social reform. And I wonder if it goes back to 
the God of fear which the last generation so largely held. I 
had expected to find gods of fear in China. . So I do, they are 
here, but I find’ a laughter of the gods also, and Chinese 
Christians tell me that in large measure the gods are recreation, 
they are fun; like Santa Claus, This laughter in religion and 
in life is a new note to me, and I must conclude that it is 
connected with a certain fearlessness, a certain freedom of the 
spirit. In pictures of Buddhist saints and in statues while one 
sees humility in the expression, I believe the humility has a 
buoyancy in it, which is lacking in the chastened features of 
our Western saints. Moreover the Chinese woman, demure, 
shy, and. submissive as she is, has also this buoyancy and is 
debonair in her selflessness. i 
The use of color seems to me to indicate a sesiiiee natin 
trait. The forbidden city in Peking, a play by Mei Lan Fang, 
a wedding, a funeral, have an expressiveness of the soul of 
man in color which makes the expressions of our Western souls 
seem limited. The use of space in the planning of a building 
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or a city also indicates a spiritual quality. At first I made 
many mistakes in sight-seeing and in business appointments 
because I could not realize that a temple, a palace, or a home, 
is not merely a building, it is the use of a vast space, space is 
an integral part of the architectural composition. It is because 
they are cramped that our Western buildings often seem ugly 
to the Chinese. For instance the gorgeous buildings of the 
néw Union Hospital in Peking are severely criticized by the 
Chinese and accounted ugly, being neither of the East nor of 
the West, because the architects left out the element of space. 
And we must conclude that Westerners leave this out and never 
think of its being essential, because they have not the element 
of spaciousness in their souls. 

I find also that the Christian students in the universities 
find in the teaching of modern science things which disturb 
their religious faith, but the Buddhist students on the contrary — 
are not shocked but can think with perfect equanimity upon 
the problems of both physical and social science, finding in 
their principles confirmation of the teaching of their own sacred 
books. In other words, the freedom which Christianity has 
brought has in one aspect cramped the mind of the Christian and 
it is easier for the Buddhist to be a modern person taking part 
in a modern world. | 

For the first time in my life I have been seeing my own 
religion from the outside and while I am more convinced than 
even that it is the highest religion there are aspects of the 
missionary enterprise which trouble me. I have noted the 
distinguished and invaluable contribution to education in China 
which Christianity has made. But I have not found much 
attempt to get at what is going on in the mind of the Chinese, 
(Dr. Arthur Smith tells me nothing has been done here) or an 
attempt to think what education is fitted to their need as 
distinct from our need. Our attitude reminds me of that 
definition of the Philistine. ‘‘ He not only ignores all condi- 
tions of life which are not his own but he also demands that 
the rest of mankind should fashion its mode of existence after 
his own.”’ 

I have rejoiced in the great splendid group of Chinese 
Christians and in the devoted service of the missionaries but 
there is a lack of initiative among Christians, and among the 
missionaries I feel remote and isolated from Chinese life, as 
withdrawn from reality, as a nun. The strong idealistic 
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currents in modern China, such as those of the Renaissance, 
are outside of the Christian community. 
-Even the famine relief has not been spared criticism by. 
the Chinese. It is true that the Chinese do not relieve their 
famines much but it is also true that they do not cause famines. 
The blockade of Germany, the continued blockade of Russia 
with the consequent starvation, typhus, lack of soap and 
-medicines has been carried on by the same group which relieved 
the famine in China. Of course we felt that when people got 
as bad as the Germans or the Bolsheviks they ought to be 
starved. But the Chinese think their policy of live and let 
live is better than our conflicting policies of famine relief. 

To sum it all up, the words I have heard most frequently 
among missionaries are the words ‘ protect’ and ‘careful.’ We 
must protect our movement from the Chinese Renaissance and 
be careful over the differences of theological opinion among 
the missionaries. But this use of ‘protect’ and ‘careful’ is not 
the speech of freedom, it is the speech of fear. Consequently 
I am. making two resolutions for my own policy. First, that 
Christian truth needs to be explained so that it can be understood, 
but it does not need to be protected. It can stand exposure to 
all the winds that sweep the world. Second, I will live fora 
time if possible, with Chinese, to try and get their point of 
view, understand their attitudes toward the unseen, and begin 
my work at the point at which. the Chinese themselves are. 


Calling Things by their Right Names 


EDWARD JAMES 


of thought on words. Stereotyped thinking issues in> 
stereotyped doing. Current vocabulary is one of the 
| greatest bulwarks against change,—either for better or 
for worse. Long after better thoughts have been born the old 
forms of expression prevent their healthy growth and normal 
functioning. Our present critique has to do with certain 
phrases in the religious vocabulary of China, borrowed from 
other faiths for Christian use, phrases which, though outgrown, 
still persist. However necessary these phrases may have been 

in the early years—the writer makes no contention—we feel 


° of words on thought is to the influence 
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that it is imperative to move out from these mechanical limit- 


_ ations now. Spiritual Christianity is greatly misunderstood 


and hindered by the persistence of certain forms of speech. 

I. Why continue to call Christianity a $% PA, a ‘‘ teaching 
sect”? ? Historic Christianity consists of two factors,—Life 
and Literature. In Prof. Drummond’s fine phrase, ‘‘ The 
Bible grew out of experience, not experience out of the Bible.” . 
That is;—Though Christianity has its Book, its chief expres- 
sion is Life, not Teaching. History and current life sadly 
prove that all sorts of “teaching”? may be in partuership with 
any sort of a life. In the ethnic faiths highest orthodoxy may 
consist with lowest morality. Notso in Christianity. To lay 
the supreme emphasis upon the ‘‘teaching’’ is to ‘‘ put the cart 


before the horse,’’ and to impair seriously our whole concep- 
‘tion of Christianity. Considered as a # PY, the Chinese are 


quite willing to add Christianity to their already considerable 
list of ‘* teaching sects,”»—but to no great purpose. | 

Does not the continued rapid multiplication of new terms 
for new ideas offer us something better? Christianity may be 
looked at as a motif, 4 fj as a spirit ij jp, or as a principle 
of life #%. Thus would be life according to 
the¢principles of Christ ; @} would be Christian spirit 
or purpose;  #% fy would be Christian objectives. In 
any or all of these the er is upon Life, and not upon 
the ‘‘ Teaching.” 

For Christianity as an phidaili the #7 seems suitable; and 
the phrase would be 3 } @ without the %. The Church 
must institute her own reforms in speech, as well as in every- 
thing else, and not wait for the secular press, or au apathetic or 
hostile philosophy to give name, content, and limit to her life. 

2. The term used for worship is, 7F #@ #, whether it refer 
to the more formal public function of the church, or to the less 
formal of the family altar, or to the quite informal practice of 


private devotions. Worship is something to be ‘‘done,’’ some- 


thing to befperformed. And is not this fairly true to Chinese 
practice in the temples? If any are there to ‘‘ worship,”’ 
in the midst of confusion and multiple distraction the forms, 
rites, ritual, and ceremonies can all be/“done’’ punctiliously. 
Does not this largely account for the confusion so common in, 


and so hard to erddicate from, our Christian services of wor- 


ship? Preacher and people are ‘‘doing worship’? as best they 
may under the circumstances. How often one is reminded = 
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the prophet’s call, —“‘O that there were one among you to 
shut the doors, that ye might not kindle mine altar in vain.’ 

For this formalism of #— #§ #, why not substitute the 
reverent phrase @ #f. This suggests the inner feeling of 
reverence and veneration consonant with such exalted exercise. 
And instead. of #@ (start the worship), we can 
(open the meeting), for the purpose of @ # (reverent wor- 
, ship), hoping that sooner or later during the meeting and the 
exercises we shall really reach the stage and the <r ae 
(reverence). 

3. The expression fF tip prayer,” how me- 
chanical it sounds, and how pitiful. We are reminded of the 
eight-legged 3% 3 essay, built (made) according to prescribed 
rules. ‘*Let us make a prayer,’””—how different from,—“ Let 
us pray.’’ Whether this conception of prayer comes from the 
motion of prayerwheels, or from the doings of the priests, or 
from the presenting of petitions to magistrates, the {fF (do, or 
make) in connection with Christian prayer indicates a totally 
unworthy conception,—stultifyisg and paralyzing. But here 
again we are strongly under the influence of these stereos. We 
do not connect with BY (thanksgiving), or with 
(petition), or with #@ 3é (praise); although these all are in- 
herent in prayer. Is it not time for missionaries and Chinese | 
Christian workers to eliminate this wooden designation of the 
highest exercise that can engage human thought ? | 

Happily the obnoxious word does not occur (as far as the 
writer is aware) either in the Scriptures or in the rubrics. 
Why not abolish it from our speech, and just use the dignified 
and comprehensive dissyllable g 4}. If Christian leaders feel 
the misrepresentativeness and unworthiness of the current 
phrasing they can soon secure that these terms shall be heard 
10 more in Christian circles, and a substantial gain will have 
been made in interpreting Christianity to China. Individual 
initiative may be the most effective mode of reform ; but also 
the C. C. C., and the National Conference next spring could 
greatly stimulate such a movement. 

4. And finally, that familiar phrase (discoursing 
ou the doctrine). Cannot we find some expression more true 
to the prophetic nature of Christian preaching than this me- 
chanical and impersonal rehearsing of an ethic? So far as my 
observations go, our translators of the Union Version of the 
Bible use the phrase only once. Mark ii. 2. ‘‘ Jesus preached 
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to them 2 34. Observing what the expression #§ seems to 
mean to so many of our preachers, one can scarcely think of 
the great business of Jesus proclaiming the kingdom of God, or 


the great work of the Apostles witnessing for Christ, as coming 


under this category. How any one in dead earnest on any- 
thing can just 3, it is hard to understand ; but how a person 
with the thrill of gospel life, and the sense of gospel message, 
can maintain the innocuous attitude of #, is —_ incompre- 
hensible. 

But we have such a variety of more mania fat words. 
Why devitalize and degrade Christian preaching by the con- 
stant and common use of such an inadequate characterization 
as when we have and either alone, or in combina- 
tion with other £¢ ready to hand and well-known ? 

Much more might be said along this line, but let the above 
suffice. The writer feels keenly—and he knows that many 
others share these sentiments—that the Christian faith aud 
propaganda suffers severly from the continued use of names 


that misinterpret, and words that fetter the understanding ; 


and he earnestly hopes that those in position to do so will put 
in their efforts where such efforts will count for loosing Chris- 
tianity from such bandages and handicaps, and for calling 
Beg by their right names. 


Christian Education Becoming Indigenous 


ROBERT F. FITCH 


ECENTLY, while on a trip north in behalf of the 
Shanghai Famine Relief Committee, it was my privilege 
to be one of several] guests at aremarkable dinner. The 
host of the evening was a Mr. Ch‘iu — meager 


of the Oriental Hotel in Peking. 


The dinner could also be said to be given under the 
auspices of the Peking Christian University. Mr. Ch‘iu had 
noticed that Christians were given to Social service, also that 
they were conscientious in their work and could be depended 
upon. Though not himself a Christian, he made various 
inquiries among Christian friends and finally asked Dr. Leighton 
Stuart if the plans he had in mind conld‘not be developed into 
a department of the University and hence under Christian 
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auspices. Since then there has been the closest co-operation. 
between Dr. Stuart and Mr. Ch‘iu and plans have been most 
carefully !aid. Mr. Ch‘iu’s hope was to have an Agricultural 
and Animal Husbandry Experiment Station, for which Station 
he has already bought thirteen hundred mow of land. He 
advanced funds for sending one of the members of the faculty, 
Mr. S. Moore Gordon, to America to secure further co-operation 
from schools and other institutions as well as to secure a stock 
of animals. Promises have been made by various American 
firms of Hereford beef cattle, Poland aud Berkshire hogs, and 
- Rambouillet sheep, also a complete set of farm implements. 

The dinner was given in honor of Mr. Gordon’s return 
from the States and the successful completion of his prelimin- 
ary work. | 
All the expense of equipment outside of grants from friends 
in the States of cattle, also all current expenses including 
salaries of the foreign staff are to be met by Mr. Ch ‘iu and his 
Chinese friends. It is hoped that the experiments made in this _ 
Department of the University may react on animal es 

and agriculture throughout all North China. 

The University has also secured the services of a Dr. H. 
-§. Vincent who organized the first modern tannery in Siam, 
constituting it a demonstration laboratory for vocational train- 
ing in a Christian school. This laboratory is now successfully 
operated by a Siamese who was trained there. The project had 
the personal approval of the King of Siam, and is not only self- 
supporting but pays dividends to the school. Dr. Vincent is 
now transferred to Peking University and has procured tanning 
and shoe making machiuery for the equipment of a demonstra- 
tion laboratory for vocational training in Peking University. 
The American firm which furnished him with chemicals for 
his initial effort in Siam is interested in the new project in 
Peking and will render liberal service. American manufac- 
turers of leather working machines are also furnishing machin- 
ery and equipment. | 

This work of Dr. Vincent’s will also fit into the animal 
husbandry projects of Mr. Ch‘iu so that these two departments 
of the University will mutually aid each other. _ 

I might add that the new site of the Peking University is 
unsurpassed. It is near the Summer Palace of the Empress 
Dowager, near to the Chin-hwa College and the future site of 
the Peking Government University. Thus the closest relations © 
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will be cultivated between Christian and non-Christian institu. 
tions, to the mutual advantage of both. | . 

What also appeals to me as a Hangchow resident and lover 
of Hangchow, is that the new site of Peking Christian Uni- 
versity was modelled by its original owner after our Hangchow 
West Lake and Imperial Island. Also around the Lake are 
artificial hills, similar to those around the Hangchow West 
Lake, covered with beautiful pine trees. It is hard to conceive 
of a more desirable location or of a more beautiful setting. 
All who come to see the sights of Peking will inevitably come 
to visit the University. It deserves the hearty support of all 
those who believe in the influence of Christian education upon 


_China’s future. It will doubtless have more and more support 
from these Chinese, Christian and non-Christian, who realize 


what a Christian institution can do in the way of service ren- 
dered to the practical needs of China. 


Little Parables of Chinese Life 


K. It. 
NUMBER 4. THE NAIL MAKER 


N old man sat by the side of the busy street in a sunshiny 
spot one spring morning. Beside him was a small hand 
forge which wheezed away in response to his patient 
pumping, and which showed a spot of vigorous red fire 
on top, flaring and failing as the bellows puffed. He was 
making nails. Every now and then he would pick from the 
glowing coals a strip cf red iron. Holding it fast in his crude 
pliers he hammered the flaming metal, shaping point and head 
until had beaten it into an unmalleable gray. Then he 
threw it aside to cool. 

** Old man,’’ I ventured to ask, ‘‘ are the nails you make 
any good? Foreign nails can be bought around the corner for 
a little money, all sizes and kinds.”” He smiled up at me from 
where he sat and said, / 

‘Go across the street there and into that temple and see 
the nails that fasten the rafters under the roof. They have 
been there a thousand or more years, and they were fashioned 
by some old man’s hand like these.’’ And so saying, he picked 
up a disorderly handful of his finished products, and let them 
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slip again through his fingers on to the ground. I heard the 
clink of another hot nail in the process of shaping as I turned 
to walk away. | 

The old man had taught me a lesson. 

I think that God always meant for men and women to be 
made in a similar manner. One at a time, hand-made, so to 
speak. Eden didn’t give us a community but a couple, a 
man and a woman, not a multitude. When He wanted to 
make a nation He made one man first, Abraham. He made 
Moses by hand, forged him partly by the heat of the burning 
bush and hammered him with the thunders of Sinai. It took 
some strokes to finish David. Peter’s perfection demanded 
providential- poundings of the severest sort. And Paul was 
shaped in the white heat of noon tide. Judson, Livingstone, 
Morrison and Moody and hosts of other ee nails have been 7 
product of God’s mighty anvil. 

Some people tell me that it is a waste of time to ened 
nails out one at a time when a modern machine can stamp a 
thousand out of a sheet of steel at one stroke. That may be 
true. Others say that purely social movements will bring 
in the kingdom, shaping a thousand Christians at one blow, 
making them all the same size, stamp and kind. That is not 
true. God still works one by one. | 

I was encouraged again. Sometimes things don’ t move 
as quickly as the twentieth century prophets promise. But it 
was in the first century that a prophet said, ‘‘And He shall 
baptize you with the Holy Ghost and with /re,’’ and that’s 
how He forges His best nails to-day, nails that are strong and 
unbending, and that can hold things together for a long time. 


— 


Notes and Queries 
In answer to your rr I submit the following :— 
First Question :— 
| Why: are nine missionaries out of ten so overloaded with 
work, that they are working at less than 50% efficiency ? 
Answer :—1. Too few colleagues to divide up the work 
—resulting in many time-consuming duties being put upon one 
man. For example :—House building, Mission accounts, etc. 
2. Too few Chinese able to take over a portion of the 
foreigner’ s duties. 
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3. Sometimes the foreigner is unwilling to trust the 
Chinese whom he has, or if he is willing, he has no money to 


employ them. 


Toomuch mechanical work. For example :—Writivg 
of letters to supporters and Boards, filling up returns, statistical 
blanks, etc. The nse of stenographers is so far, a rare luxury, 
but should be regarded in many cases as a necessity and a 
statesman-like use of mission money, in order to double or 
tteble the efficient working power of the missionary. 


Second Question :— 

Why so few literary lights among the Chinese Christians? 

Answer :—1. The number of Chinese Christians who 
possess the necessary degree of literary education, is compara- 
tively small, and is, perhaps counting the whole country and 
those outside the church, getting smaller. The present college 
curriculums do not make or induce literary workers, as scientific 
knowledge does not make a good writer. 

2. It should however be remembered, that in every land, 
ouly a few possess the literary gift, though some (a larger 
number) think they have it. It is one thing to produce a 
stodgy, muddy, indigestible mass and print it, and it is another 
thing to have people buy it, and a still harder thing to get 
them to read it. 

3. Chinese workers iit to earn a salary at’something 
else, and have little leisure for literary work. If they go in 
for that, they may not be able to earn a salary, and the conse- 
quence is that nothing is attempted by them. 

4. A period of time in foreign missionary schools, does 
not necessarily impart to the student the ability for original 
thought or the imagination to devise even a simple story or 
novel with a Christian object. Most of ourselves are deficient 
in imagination, and we criticize some books on China, because 
we do not see those things spoken of by the writer. So 
much the worse for us. China meantime has run after the 
school-book, and for some decades she ‘_m scarcely read 
anything else. 

Yours sincerely, 


D. MacGriveay. 
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sour Tonic. By W. ARTHUR CorNaBY. Ldward Evans and Sons, Mis- 
sion Book Company, and others. Price 30 cents. 


This little Prayer Manual will be welcomed by the many frieuds — 
and admirers of gifted W. A. C., and prized as the last work of a 
scholar and a saint. With his rare devotional nature, his vital 
contact with the unseen, and his keen appreciation of spiritual | 
realities he has successfully gathered and sifted and presented 
many beautiful thoughts from sources ancient and modern in the 
hope that they will help to quiet thought and private prayer. The 
plan of the manual provides for Mondays being devoted to one’s 
own needs, Tuesdays to family and friends, Wednesdays to our 
occupations and outlook, Thursdays to neighborhood and native 
land, Fridays to the world at large, Saturdays to our ministers, and 
Sundays to our congregations. From W. A. C.’s own beautiful - 
thoughts to the distinctive decorative details will be found a wide 
range of contacts with the dear one who has himself prayed for so 
many in China and in the homelands. | ae 


1921 | 


Joun SMITH MOFFAT, C. M.G,. A Memoir. His Son, RoBERT U. Mor- 
Fat, C. M. G. 9 &5l4in. London, John Murray, 1921. Pp 388. 
21/-met, | 

The subject of this biography was a son—one of many—of that 

celebrated Robert Moffat who arrived at Cape Town in 1817, and 

became the father-in-law of David Livingstone. ‘This son lived to 
the age of 83, dying in 1918, father and son in their lives in Africa 
thus more than bridging a century, showing the wonderful vitality 
of that Scotch missionary stock. John Moffat’s work in Africa 
began in 1858, at the age of 23. For 22 years he was a missionary 
of the London Missionary Society. He resigned on account of 

Mission difficulties. 

After this he was for 16 years in the employ of the South 
African Government, often occupying responsible positions, and 
again shelved in minor posts. 

During the last 22 years of his life he once more enjoyed 
“freedom” after the galling tyranny of some British officials whom 
he sometimes found it impossible to respect, but whom he was 
obliged to obey. He was adamantine in standing for what he felt 
to be right, remonstrating in vain against the high-handed policy of 
men of the type of Dr. Jameson, and the not infrequently dogmatic 
despotism of the sometimes conscienceless ‘empire-building’ of 
Cecil Rhodes. | | | 

The London Missionary Society comes in for sharp and apparent- 
ly well deserved criticism for its spineless lack of common sense in 
scattering its handful of missionaries over vast areas where mutual 
Support was impossible, and then failing to give them the proper 
backing from The Home Base. The book is of fascinating but 
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_ be accepted as the final model for all preachers. The influence of 


' part is more homiletical and deals with the make-up of the sermon. 
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melancholy interest in its revelations of the bad treatment of the 
native African of every tribe and race, not merely by the stolid 
Dutch but by the British both high and low. It exhibits sturdy 
faithfulness on the part of a stedfast few amid great obstacles. | 
leads to a clear conviction that only a superintending Divine 
Providence could have brought good results out of the conflicting 
wickedness of men of different and contending races. 


THE CHRISTIAN PREACHER, Ay A. E. Garvie. Charles Scribner's Sons, 
New York, For sale by the Commercial Press, Shanghat, Mex. $7.20. 


This volume, one of the International Theological Library, con- 
tains, in addition to preface, table of contents, bibliography and index, 
477 pages of closely packed information and analysis of the history 
and art of preaching. The first part deals with the history and 
passes in review many types of sermons and preachers of all ages, 
the rise and decline of preaching and its relation to the vitality of 
the Church. It is seen that no one type of man or message can 


preachers on current events and sometimes on national movemeuts 
is indicated. Are we not uow facing one of those times in China 
when the voice of some great preacher is called for? The second 


Much attention is given to the problem of keeping the sermon vital 
while utilizing the laws of effective speech and appealing literature. 
Here another question arises. What have the art of the Chinese 
story-teller and the habits of the teashop to do with producing 
effective preachers in China? ‘The responsibility of the preacher in 
closing the breach between the ‘‘ Christian Gospel and the thought 
of the age’’ and the importance of uniting the scholarly attitude to 
the devotional are treated at length. ‘‘ Arduous theological thought 
is for him (the preacher) also pious meditation; and the solution of 
problems of thought is the discovery of God himself.’’ While the 
writer believes that the sermon involves the use of the thought of 
the age and the meeting of modern industrial and intellectual 
challenges, yet he is evangelical throughout. Dr. Garvie does not 
favor collecting material which may later appear as sermonic mosaics 
and in order to combine freedom of delivery with thought he 
prefers to preach from full notes and not read his sermons. The 
volume is full of pertinent and practical advice. It should be read 
(1) by those who do not realize how modern thinking and the 
Christian message can be brought together in the sermon, (2) by 
students preparing to preach, and (3) by all responsible for preach- 
ing directly or indirectly. It will be invaluable also as a reference 
book in libraries connected with theological schools. It should help 
bring about a revival of effective preaching. | : 


Fospick, translated by Woo Y1 Kuo. Association Press 0/ 
China, 20 Museum Road, Shanghai. Mex. 80 cents, 12 m0., Pp. 47°. 


_ ** Fosdick’s little books ’* have for some time acquired a popular- 
ity among Chinese students. ‘‘The Manhood of the Master 
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(5 AZ HR) and The Meaning of Prayer’’ have 


been rendered into Wenli and accorded a cordial reception. But 
Mr. Y. K. Woo’s translation of ‘‘The Meaning of Faith’’ beats 
these two translations both in style and in faithfulness. It is 
rendered into fj §§- And it ought to be in the bands of every 
thoughtful Chinese student and otight to exert a great influence in 
the Renaissance Movement. | 


= Younc MEn’s THREE Essentiats, Ay ZtaA HuNG 
. Lat. Assoctation Press of China. Price gcents Mex. 12 ni -26 pages. 


In the spring of 1912, the late Mr. H. L. Zia spoke three 
times before the students of Soochow University on the importance 
of three virtues that a youth must possess. They are genuineness, 
retreat, and patience. This message, delivered to a body of young 
men ten years ago, is still a living word to our young people to- 
day even in the midst of a self-confident Renaissance. 


T: Cao: 


CHRISTIAN FAITH FOR OF To-pay. Ezra ALBRRT COOK, Ph,.D., 
from the University of Chicago Press, 1st published 1913, second edition, 
October 1920. 1-17, 1-285 (The Constructive Series). $3.75. 

W. N. Clarke showed that theology could be deformulated as 
it were, and presented as a matter for an intelligent man’s thought, 
and the number of editions through which his ‘‘ outlines’’ have 
passed prove that it has filled a useful place. Adams Brown 
followed, and now. Dr. E. A. Cook has produced a smaller book on 
similar lines, simplifying and clarifying, as he goes along, the 
vexed questions of Christian theology. It is sure to be of service 
to many because it is a sane and reverent exposition of the faith © 
in terms that suit the twentieth century. _ ; 

There are two chapters on the Bible, one concluding with the 
dictum that ‘‘God reveals himself constantly in all of our 
experience and not through the Bible alone’’ (p 54), and the 
other with the wise words, ‘‘ The meaning and use of the Bible 


‘will become ever clearer and at the same time more wonderful to. 


him whose life is devoted to the establishment of the kingdom of — 
God in the hearts of all men’’ (p 74}. But is it correct to say 
that the Bible ‘‘has had a most favourable influence on progress 
in every line’’? (p 23). God’s providence and Christ’s salvation 
are next treated in a helpful fashion (pp. 75-129), and the chapter 
on Jesus (pp. 130-159) opens with the observation that no 
belief with. regard to him is of auy value ‘‘except as it helps a 
man to a better character or fuller life.’’ Such teaching is typical 
of a book which should be widely used where Christanity is being 
built up in a new generation or in a new country like China. 


A. N. R. 


Is CHRISTIANITY TH@ FINAL RELIGION? By A.C. Bouquet. 
& Co. Lid., St. Martin's St., London. 10/6 net. 


This is a candid examination of Christianity’s right to be 


considered an absolute and final religion. After reviewing the 
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bases for this claim in the Old and New Testaments and traditiona) 
teachings, the problem is discussed from a modern viewpoint. 
Considerable attention is given to the treatment of this subject by 
Prof. Troeltsch. In a final synthesis, the Absoluteness of Chris. 
tianity is seen in the Historical Career of Christ as the Religions 
Climax of the Planet in the fixation and definition of the Character, 
of God and of the ideal human character. However, though the 
revelation of the Character of God is considered final, the proba- 
bility of a growth of human experience of God is recognized, 
The conclusion is reached that it is in the ‘‘highest degree 
improbable that there can be any new or higher religion to 
supersede Christianity.’ The discussion of Religion in general, 
Art, War and Science, are quite apropos to certain problems 
being raised by modern Chinese thinkers. | 


AND MoperRn By J. R. Conv. /ohn Jurray, 
Albemarle St., WV. London. 16/- nel. | 


In a footnote to the index the author says, ‘‘ This book is 4 
review—teligious, social, doctrinal, literary—of the O. T.’’ ‘The 
name, however, is a little too inclusive since very little reference 
is made to the N. T. As a whole the book is a fine instance of 
reverent Biblical research. The development of the canon, the 
growth of Israel’s religious conceptions and their historical back- 
ground, the passing of religion from a national to an individual 
basis are with many other matters carefully treated. A distinction 
is made between historical facts and moral ideas in a discussion 
of the difference between truth of idea and truth of fact. ‘‘ Truth 
of fact is the gospel of our scientific age.’’ ‘‘ Now the Bible sets 
truth of idea far above truth of fact.’” This viewpoint determines 
the writer’s attitude. Both Christ and Paul, the author states, see 
in the Bible man’s progressive education under God as school 
master. The author’s own attitude is seen in a footnote (page 13) 
‘Bible writers have done more for character than all other in- 
fluences put together, humanly speaking. Therefore the common 
sense of mankind sees, and rightly sees, in the Bible a ‘‘ double 
portion’’ of God’s Spirit and calls it the inspired Book jar 
excellence.’’ | 


Historic THEORIES OF ATONEMENT. By ROBERT MACKINTOSH. Afodder 
Stoughton, Lid., London. 7/6 net. | 


This is really a review of existing criticisms of the theories of 
Atonement, together with the personal criticism thereon of the 
author. The study runs through Old .Testament preparation for 
the doctrine, Christ’s thought of His own death, Apostolic teach- 
ing, and both Eastern and Western theories, small and great. 
The crux of the problem in the mind of the author which is 
frequently stated is that of the moral necessity of the Atonement 
and the importance of its place in Christian belief. He says 
“loyalty or disloyalty to the great fact means life or death to the 
Christian faith.’”’ His own constructive solution to the problem /s 
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that the Atonement is the ‘‘ presupposition of the redemption of 
human character.”” ‘The book will be helpful to those who need 
to get a rapid review of past and present ideas on this subject. 


THE CHRISTIAN FAITH AND SOME ALTERNATIVES. By the Rev. J. R. 
DARBYSHIRE, M.A. Published by the Student Christian Movement, 32 
Russell Square. London, W.C.1. Price (in paper cover) 2/6 net. Size 
7% 4341s. 110 pages. | 

A brief but careful examination of the three great problems 
of humanity, pain, sin, and death, and a demonstration of the in- 
adequacy of the solutions offered by Christian science to the first, 

Theosophy to the second, and spiritualism to the third. The 

Christian doctrine concerning the three problems is presented very | 

clearly in the last section of the volume. A timely and useful book | 

suitable to give to those who are attracted by novel cults, or 
perplexed by specious reasoning, while ignorant of the real teaching 
of Christianity. : 

M. E. F.-D. 


THE WorRLD BEYOND. A&y JUSTIN HARTLEY Moore. Professor in the 
College of the City of New York. Thomas Y. Crowell Co., New York, 
1210. 143 pages. | 
One title in the ‘‘ World Bible’’ Series of five small books 

containing ‘‘ passages from oriental and primitive religions which 

furnish direct parellels to the Bible.’’ A scrap-book of Asiatic 
mysticism—with an atmosphere for the general reader and some 
interesting specimens for tle student. It would puzzle a Philadel- 
phia lawyer however to find the ‘‘ striking parallel to the. teaching 
of Jesus,’’ in many instances, e.g., when the Biblical text ‘‘ All 
things are possible to him that believeth,’’ is coupled with an 
extract from some holy book of Jainism affirming in repetitious 
detail that there is no soul because it cannot be discerned by the 


senses. In spite of some fine passages there is little of inspiration _ 


in the book which apparently owes its glowing cover-tribute to 
that sentimental adulation of Eastern mystical theosophizing that 
seems to be prevalent just now in some Western circles. 

| PEROB. 


Tay FuTURE LIFE: FACT AND FANCIES. By F.B. STOCKDALE, 5 tnches 
by 7% tmches ; 111 Po Sie Published by The Abingdon Press, New York 
and Cincinnatt. Cloth, $7.00 net. 


In a forceful and vigorous style, Dr. Stockdale seeks to show 
that Christianity is founded on the assumption that you can 
depend upon law. The book contains many illustrations which are 
used with good effect. The author believes in evolution in its 
baldest form, p. 54. He regards death as a necessary and natural 
process, p. 52,53, instead of a penalty for sin, as the Scriptures 
plainly teach. He says some excellent things about the fallacy of 
the ouija board. He justly chastises Sir Oliver Lodge for his 
puerilities in ‘‘ Raymond,’’ and Sir A. Conan Doyle, for his effort 
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to substitute spiritualism for the Christian faith. He denies the 
possibility of mediums of any kind bringing an experience from 
one realm to another, p. 91, but he seems to neglect demon-imper. 
sonation of the departed, and fails to show spiritualism to be traffic 
with the devil—a warning that is greatly needed in these days. 


D. 


SrupIf£S IN THE BOOK cF R&vVHLATION. Ay D. M. STEARNS. 7% inches 
by 7% inches; paper covers; 335 pages. Published by Fred Kelker, 
arrisburg, Fa. 


This book is not sold, but will be sent free of charge, as funds © 
permit. Its circulation is supported entirely by voluntary offerings. 

This volume is a stenographic report of a series of. popular 
Bible studies given in Philadelphia, by the late Dr. D. M. Stearns, 
pastor of the Reformed Episcopal Church, Germantown, Pa. Dr. 
Stearns was a gifted Bible teacher who, in addition to the work of 
his own church, for more than 30 years taught large Union 
Bible classes in New York, Philadelphia, Washington, and other 
eastern cities. During these years Dr. Stearns publicly read the 
Book of Revelation with different congregations a score or more 
times—always arousing keen interest. His viewpoint is that of 
the so-called futurist school of interpretation, but his treatment is 
practical and devotional, rather than critical, and will therefore be 
found spiritually helpful whatever one’s personal views of the book 
may be. That Dr. Stearns’ teaching was eminently sane and 
practical is shown by the fact that not a few missionaries received 
their call to service under his ministry, and that his church and 


Bible classes contributed voluntarily a total of more than one and a 


quarter million dollars for foreign missions in all parts of the world. 


Day MANNA. Compiled by JAMES GILCHRIST LAWSON. 4% by 6% in- 
ches; 192 pages; published by George H. Doran Company, New York. 


$1.50 net. 


This Bible Text Book gives precious promises and precepts 
from the word of God with a portion of a familiar hymn for each 
day in the year, arranged under subjects in alphabetical order. 
The key words in each quotation are emphasized by being printed 
in a distinctive type. The booklet is a helpful companion for the 


Quiet Hour. | 


St. Luxe, Vol. 7. By the Rev. J. M. E. Ross, M.A. Published by the 
Religious Tract Society, 4 Bouverie Street and 65 St, Paui’s Churchyard, 
London, E.C. 8 XK 5% tnaches, 332 pages, 5/— net. 


This volume is an expository and devotional commentary on 
the Gospel of Luke, as far as the end of chapter XI. In sound 
scholarship, thorough appreciation of the spiritual import of facts, 
searching application to the conditions of our times, and literary 
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charm, Mr. Ross maintains the high standard of excellence set in 
the other volumes of the series. The earnest Bible reader will find 
in these pages fresh nutriment for his ae life, and that in a 
most palatable form. 

F.C. H. D. 


“THR HiGaway OF Gop.’’ A study in some contemporary movements in 
and the East. By HARNETT AND WILLIAM PATON, 
M.4. net Student Christian Movement, 32 
hussell Square, idon, 


This book is ‘‘an wiaae to trace some of the outstanding 
movements in thought and event which are now in progress in the 
countries of Africa and the East.’’ It shows also the influence of 
the Christian spirit in the up-building of the Christian Church 
especially in India, China, Japan, the Moslem World, and Africa. 
It concludes with a chapter showing that the secret of human life 
and history is to be found in Jesus Christ. At the close of each 
chapter are suggestions to students for further reading and at the 
end of the book there are further suggestions for Study Circle 
discussion topics. The two chapters on China ably sum up the 
situation to-day though on p. 78 there is a criticism of ‘‘a some- 
what misleading though splendidly earnest form of missionary 
propaganda’’ which leaves a vague impression of something wrong 
but fails to define clearly what it is. It is better that charges 
should either be clearly stated and proved or left unmade. 

We can recommend this — to all students of present-day 


mission work. 
Bb. 


THE MINISTER AND HIS PARISH Zk 4: fk Ay JoHN W. Nicos. 756 
pages Price 25 cls. THE BooK OF MACCABEES 
f%. Translated into Chinese by MONTGOMERY Hont THROOP, M.A., 
AND WAUNG YIH-TSIEN. 56 pages. 10 cts. Published by the Church 
Literature Committee of the Chung Hwa Shene Kung Hut. The Book 
Room of the American Church Misston, g Minghone Road, Shanghai. 


‘‘ This book is a modest attempt to provide theological students 
and the younger clergy with a picture of what their ministerial life 
is likely more and more to be, and to give, at least, some guidance 
in meeting its problems’’ (Preface.) Prepared by a church man 
for the use of church men the book seems well fitted to fulfil the 
end aimed at by the author. Members of other communions will be 
less likely to find the contents congenial: it nevertheless contains 
much that it behooves ministers of every church to bear in mind. 
It is written in good, clear Chinese; is well printed on good paper 
and has a strong paper cover. It seems designed to be thumbed by 
a workman. | 

Mr. Throop’s translation of the second book of the Maccabees 
is, like his translation of the first book, written in clear, simple 
Wenli. These books are a distinct addition to our somewhat 
scanty stock of books on Biblical history and as such are to be 
welcomed. | 

D. 
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THE PARABLES OF OuR Lorp, Ay Dr. WM. TAYLOR. Translated by HELEN 
TMANN, 


Dr. Wm. Taylor’s ‘‘ Parables of Our Lord’’ needs no introduc- 
tion to Bible students. This abbreviated translation will be a 
valuable addition to the helps, in the study and teaching of the 
Parables. While it is specially prepared for classwork, its style in 
simple Mandarin will make it as valuable to our men and women 
evangelists. What few mistakes have been made in the text can 


be easily corrected in the next edition. ' | 
M. D. M. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF ADOLESCENCE. By FREDERICK TRACY, Ph. D. Pui. 
lished by Macmillan. Size 8%" « 5%". 246 pages. Price, $3.00 gold, 


The author, professor of ethics in the University of Toronto, 
justifies this addition to the literature on Adolescence by the state. 
ment that his purpose is ‘‘ not primarily to add to the number of 
valuable records which embody the results of investigations into 
the adolescent mind from this or that point of view; but rather to 
survey the whole field, having in mind the leading facts, as present 
in these psychological and biological researches, as well as the 
fundamental categories of valuation as set forth in the philosophy 
of morals, or religion, and of education ; and to place the results of 
this survey in the hands of the teacher, within the modest compass 


It is to be expected then, that the study will not satisfy 
advanced students of psychology for it does not stress the behaviour 
point of view. It also fails to emphasize the sociological point of 
view that insists on education as adjustment to environment, a 
process of fitting the individual to society. The book will be 
especially useful to those who have felt confused by the bewildering 
mass of literature offered on this one field of the adolescent boy and 
girl, as a condensation and summarization of the available material. 


The presentation impresses one as on the whole a very sane and 


helpful one, and the chapters on ‘‘Sex’’ and ‘‘ Pedagogical 
Applications’’ are especially suggestive and would repay careful 
reading by those who have to deal with Middle School boys and 


girls. 


ELEMENTARY CANTONESE, Sy N. L. SMITH. Published by Messrs. Kelly 
& Walsh, Lid., Hongkong. 162 pages. 


Probably the best way to review this effort to aid those be- 
ginning the study of Cantonese is to quote from the author’s own 
preface: ‘‘ Objection will doubtless be taken to this book by those 
who already speak Cantonese... Even if such are mildly amused at 
the new tonal system, they can hardly fail to be infuriated at the 
spelling adopted.’’ There is no short cut method by which for- 
eigners can learn Chinese and so no one need expect to find it in 
this book. Picturing the tones by the position of the Romanized 


‘equivalents ’’ of the sounds on two parallel lines will amuse the 
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beginner, but he will soon need to get away from such a cumber- | 
some method. As to writing Chinese sounds in Romanized, it is 
good for the student to understand a variety of methods, but any 
method can be only approximately correct. One must get the 
correct sound from the Chinese teacher. We can only wish that 
Mr. Smith’s book will result in more people becoming interested in 
the study of Chinese, as the only way really to know any people is 

to become acquainted with their language. | | 

| R: 


SOCIAL RECONSTRUCTION. Ay JAMES A. RYAN, D.D., LL.D. Macmillan, 
N.Y. 242 pp. Price $2.50 gold. | 


This book consists of a series of lectures delivered at the Ford- 
ham School of Social Service in 1919. The purpose is to iuterpret 
in detail ‘‘The Bishop’s ‘Program’’ which was issued by the 
National Catholic War Council. This program deals with such 
questions, among others, asthese: High Wages and High Prices; A 
Living Wage ; Social Insurance ; Public Housing; Labor Sharing ia 
Management and Profits; etc, It will be readily seen therefore, 
that the title is a misnomer, as these problems are all economic 
problems and only indirectly affect the field of social reconstruction. 

The book is interesting because it shows that the Catholic 
Church is beginning to recognize the claims of social and economic 
problems upon the Church for its consideration. The approach to 
these problem by a Catholic also affords much interest. He lays 
the ground-work for his lectures not upon the fundamental basis of 
right and justice—a square deal for all. On the other band, he 
is very desirous in the first place to prove that this program has 
behind it the approval of the Hierarchy and is therefore quite safe 
for loyal Romanists to enlist under. The authority for their 
program is neither ethical nor religious, but ecclesiastical. He 
draws all his inspiration from Papal Encyclicals and the like. The 
book will be of little value to those interested in social reconstruc- 
tion in China. | | 

| ARK. 
RELIGION AND Business. Sy W. Basson. New York, The Mac- 

millan Company, 71921. ice $1.50, gold. | 

This book is full of such valuable material as only an altruistic 
statistician with imagination can gather and present; but it is 
obvious that the author knows more about business in its bigger 
and beneficial aspects than of religion in its philosophic bearings 
and deeper meanings. In his treatment of capital and labor in 
relation to each other and the churches, the relation of service and 
production, the law of equal reaction, the practicability of subsidiz- 
ing righteousness and putting a tariff on selfishness, and other 
subjects of economic and spiritual import the author interprets 
Christian principles on a decidedly pragmatic plan. We recognize 
the benefits that may be obtained from a new view-point and a 
fresh vocabulary expressing unusual but very modern convictions, 
but we feel, for instance, that an undue stress is laid upon the 
economic possibilities of our Lord’s teaching, as well as the law of 
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action aud reaction being the basis of Jesus’ teaching. We also read 
on page 120 and in chapter II that the first great commandment, 
‘* Love thy God,’’ simply means cheerful conformity to natural lay, 
whilst the second great commandment, ‘‘ Love thy neighbor a; 
thyself,’’ is also founded on economic teaching. In Chapter 1x, 
‘* The religion which will finally survive,’’ we are informed that 
‘the best religion is that religion which best fits men for the 
Struggle of life and which best enables men to win in the struggle 
of life.’’ Further on we are told that ‘‘ the real test of a religion 
is whether its followers are healthy, happy, and prosperous.”’ 

Such words as ‘‘religion’’ and ‘‘church’’ are used in a very 
loose manner, and many phrases jar on the conservative reader, as 
for instance, in the chapter on Business men and the Church, we 
read, ‘‘ Here, again, the business man offers no defense for swearing ; 
but: it is incomprehensible to him that we church people are so 
particular about a few incidentals while we let the really great 
questions settle themselves. The church takes a very positive 
stand on the Lord’s Supper, baptism, blasphemy, and various 
other non-essentials, and is very loth to come out strongly on great 
fundamental, social, labor, and political questions on which the 
health, happiness, and prosperity of the community absolutely 
rest.’’ Possibly the author does not mean all he says, but we do 
wish he would say what he means, and also show an appreciation 
of the deeper meaning of religion. Such a subject has the closest 
possible relationship with God, and yet we read on page 7 in the 
section on Denominational Fights, ‘‘ We know no more about God 
than our ancestors did, and they knew nothing at all.’’ | 

i | G. M. 

THEN AND Now SToRI&s. Music anp Musicians. By GkorcE Guest, B.A.. 
J.P. Macmillan Co., St.. Martin's St.; London. Pages, 95. Price, of. 

This little book gives a brief history of the origins of music, 
the growth of song, the development of the orchestra, the military 
band ; the perfecting of the violin, the organ, and the piano. The 
stories of how eight national hymns were written and sketches of 
some of the great composers are told in a most interesting manner. 
The book will prove helpful to teachers because of its simplicity and 
the amount of information it contains. | ih 


RELIGION FOR THE NEW DAY. By CHARLES F, Dour. B. W, Huebsch. G. 
$2.00, New York, | | 
This, while it deals with a very important subject, is too full 
of generalizations to be of much personal help. — | 


THE Is One. By V. Beavrorr Moss. For Promoting 
Christian. Knowledge, 6 St. Martin's Place, London, W. C. 2. Paper 
Cloth met, | 

‘This is another one of the numerous books on the problem of 

Christian Unity from the Anglican point of view, and of course 

_ thakes fundamental some things, that Nonconformists have 10t 

yet been able to agree to as such. It will possibly be of interest 

mainly to Anglicans. 


- 
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LARGE GOSPEL BOARDS: A 
SUGGESTION. 


To the Editor of 
The Chinese Recorder. 


Sirxr:—During the past 
decade over a million large at- 
tractive colored Gospel Posters 
lave been published and posted 
throughout the Chinese Empire 
—thanks to The Milton Stewart 


Evangelistic Fund, The Bible. 


House of Los Angeles and others. 
These posters have been the 
means, by God’s blessing, not 
only of the salvation of numbers 


of individuals, but they have also. 


admirably served the wider pur- 
pose of advertising the Gospel 
to vast multitudes. Having 
repeatedly felt that much more 
might and ought to be done 
along this line, a recent journey 
through several provinces im- 
pels me, by your leave, to 
suggest to your readers the 
advisability of erecting large 
Gospel Boards along much fre- 
quented highways, at important 
tallway junctions, near busy 
river ferries, and at prominent 
points on river and coast where 
many boats aud steamers pass. 
The cost of the erection and up- 
keep of such a board would be 
comparatively small, yet day by 
day thousands might by its 
means be reminded of their duty 
towards God, of their need of 
salvation, and of God’s offer in 
Christ. I venture to suggest 
that such boards should be 


striking and attractive in ap- 


pearance, having a pointed Gos- 
pel message painted in the best 
possible style, sufficiently large 
to be read with ease from train 
or boat, and that they should be 


kept in good repair by being re- 


increasing number”’ 
‘missionaries whose minds have 


Correspondence 


painted with a fresh message at 


regular intervals. The late Dr. 
D. M. Stearns, of Germantown, — 
has for years by these 
means reached many thousands 
with the Gospel message. It 
would be well if the interest of 
Chinese congregations, Christian © 
Endeavor Sotieties, Sunday 
schools, individual Christians 
could be enlisted in this matter,, 
in order that they might assume 
the responsibility for the erection — 
and upkeep of such a Gospel 
Board at some spot in their own 
neighborhood that is suitable for 
the purpose. I should be inter- 
ested to come into touch with 
any who are able to act upon 
the above suggestion, and especi- 
ally to receive suggestions for 
the effective design and wording 
of such boards. 

| F. C. 
China Inland Mission, Shanghai. 


INTERPRETATION AND FACT. 


To the Editor of 
The Chinese Recorder. 


DEAR SiR :—I have been some- 
what interested since coming to. 
China last fall, in reading the 
articles and correspondence in 
the ‘‘ Recorder” regarding the 
Bible Union of China, and the 
interpretation of the Bible. | 
I happen to be one of that “ever 
of new 


been filled with the modern 
thought which is so ‘destructive’ 
to faith and vital Christianity. 
I want to speak a few words 
for myself and in doing that,. 
express, perhaps, something of 
the thought of my colleagues, 
whose training has been similar 
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to my own, and who have just 


lately come to China. | 

In the first place my contact 
with modern thought has led to 
a greater appreciation of the 
Bible than ever before. Also I 
am convinced that the God of 
the Bible as manifested in Jesus 
Christ must become the God of 
personal experience, before there 
can be any vital or permanent 
change for the better either in 
personal life or the life of Soci- 


It seems to me that one great 


cause of misunderstanding and 


friction regarding the Bible and 
its interpretation is a confusion 
of thought regarding the relative 
importance of fact and interpre- 
tation. My definition of fact 
would include the whole realm 
of Christian experience. 


That the Bible is the Word of 


God, that Jesus Christ is the 
supreme revelation of the Father 
are two great facts of Christian 


experience. The interpretation 


of these facts brings difference of 


opinion which is certainly to be 
expected where men thivk for 


themselves. This independence 
of thought is certainly a Protes- 


tant heritage which we cannot 


afford to give up. . | 
My thought is that facts are 
primary and fundamental while 
interpretation is sécondary. This 
is true because facts are a constant 
while interpretation is more of a 
variable. I do not mean by 
that, that I consider interpreta- 
tion unimportant. It is important 
and in the light of the facts the 
interpretation must be found 
which will best meet the needs 
of the individual and of Society. 
It seems to te that in the 
Bible Union of China we find 
the emphasis placed upon a cer- 
tain interpretation of Christian 
facts rather than upon the facts 


themselves. The great Christian 
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facts stand as a foundation upon 
which we all can and must build 
if our work shall be permanent. | 
The Spirit of God must lead in 
the interpretation of these facts, 
but because we are human and 
not divine, the interpretation of 
neither one man nor one group of 
men will contain all the truth. 


Sincerely, 


H. C. Jer, 
MM. E. Mission Conference, 
Hinghwa, Yungchus, China. 


Yungchun, China, 
May 13, 1921. 
‘RELIGION—NATURAL 
REVEALED. 


To the Editor of — 
The Chinese Recorder. 


DEAR SiR :—In your June issue 
Mr. Shepherd seems of the | 
opinion that there should be no 
distinction between natural and 
revealed religion. Butler’s Aual- 
ogy is divided into two parts:—. 
natural and revealed religion; 
and students of that standard 
work, generally, appear to have 
regarded the division as correct. 

By natural religion is meant 
conclusions which may be reached 
about God by the light of nature 
withont the aid of a written 
revelation. By revealed religion 


is meant what we learn directly 


from the Scriptures, being supet- 


natural, and therefore vitally 
different from what is only 
natural. 


In the early part of Romaus 
Paul deals exhaustively with the 
light of nature. He instances a 
case where one with only the 
light of nature by correct living 
may condemn the Jew with his 
supernatural revelation. All 


this that is said in favour of the 


light of, mature leads to the 
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question : “ What advantage then 
hath the Jew, etc.?”? The answer 
is: ‘‘much every way; chiefly, 
because: that unto them were 
committed the oracles of God. 
Rom. iii. r.’’ The possession of 
the oracles of God marks the 
difference between revealed and 
natural religion. Whatever men 
may learn by the light of nature 
the oracles of God are lacking. 
Written revelation makes known 
to us in a supernatural way 
truths which we could not other- 
wise know. These truths are 
called mysteries ; and are, in fact, 
so many secrets which God has 
chosen to reveal. Hence we 
speak of revealed religion which 
is different from what is only 
natural. 


Yours very truly, 
Tuomas HuTTon. 


Hinghwa, via Chinkiang, Kiangsu, 
June 23. 


OLD AND NEW THEOLOGY. 


To the Editor of 
The Chinese Recorder. 


DEAR Sir :—I have read with a 
mixture of irritation and amuse- 
ment Mr. Shepherd’s letter in 
the CHINESE RECORDER. As it 
applies to me as much as anyone 
else, may I be permitted to deal 
with it in detail from the con- 
Sservative view ? 

_ TI have read Mr. Hoste’s article 
most carefully, and then your 
correspondent’s argument. I 
understand the latter to say 
natural and revealed religion 
are the same thing in essence, 
Mr. Shepherd quotes Acts xiv:17, 
to show this fact. Now it is well 
known that practically all nations, 
tribes, and peoples in this world 
have some religion, and if natural 
_ and revealed religion are the 
- Same thing then all men are equal 
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and missionaries, are unnecessary. 
Possibly I misapprehend 
correspondent’s meaning but that 
is the deduction we (I consulted 
a friend) draw from his letter, I 
am open to correction. 

He then goes on to say that 
the members of the Bible Union 
are too greatly agitated to try 
and understand the Modernist 


position, and he reflects on those 


excellent men who have spent 
many years in the Master’s ser- 
vice in China. His statements do 
not apply to me, nor do I need 
a ‘selection of speakers’’ to 
“‘expound the Modernist position 
simply and clearly.’’ For some 


twenty years I have studied this 


subject, and sureiy those of us 
who have read Eichorn, Astruc, 
Paulus, De Wette,Strauss, Driver, 
Smith, Vatke, Graf, Kayser, 
Wellhausen, Urquhart, Reuss, 
Sayce, Ritschl, Finn, Alexander, 
Kinns, and a score of others, we 
who have studied as I have for 
years in a British University 


‘under leading Theologians who 


hold Modernist views, surely 
we can be permitted to form an 


opinion. 


Your correspondent likes quot- 
ing Scripture, may I oblige him 
and all those who hold Modernist 
views, “‘ No doubt but ye are the 
people, and wisdom shall die 
with you, but I have understand- 
ing as well as you.’ 

Some of us deeply resent this 
attitude of superiority assumed 
by the holders of the New 
Theology, it is its watermark of 


origin: the superman of German 


Militarism has been driven from 
the field but alas his prototype 


the German Theological Profe:sor 


still holds the field. © 

About the year 1750 A.D. 
“Greatly Agitated’’ by the pre- 
vailing rationalism, the German 
Professors rushed to the aid of the 
Bible, and to prevent unbelief in 
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the miraculous tried to eliminate 
the miraculous from the Bible... 
an impossible task . oe ee 

The whole procedure irresisti- 
bly reminds me of a game my 
youngsters play; they build a fine 
house of bricks, and then proceed 
to take away as many bricks as 
possible without the house falling, 
that is what our Modernist 
brethren are doing. The shaky 
concern they leave when finished 
- would not stand a shower of rain, 
let alone the Storms of Life. 

In conclusion your correspon- 
dent, possibly unwittingly, strikes 
a true note referring to the point of 
view of the liberals. He concludes: 
‘*Perhaps it is not so far removed 
from theirs as they (the conserva- 
tives) suppose in regard to the 
thingsin life.” In défe we all de- 


sire the good of those around us, 


but there is a life beyond, What 
of that? I personally think the 
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modesty of the good men who 
“were anxious to clear themselves 
of the charge of heresy hunting” 
was misplaced. Christian Science, 
Millenium Dawnism and Roman 
Catholicism are of Evangelical 
Christianity. It is equally impos- 


‘sible for the Old aud New 


Theology to meet on common 
ground, for they are diametrical- 
ly opposed, and only by the sur- 
render of foundation beliefs can 
they meet, as ary intelligent stu- 
dent of the two dogmas knows. 
Some of us have given up all 
our earthly prospects for the 
Gospel, are we to give up the 
Gospel at the first demand of 
Rationalistic German Professors 
and their misguided followers ? 


Yours faithfully, 
C. G. S. BARONSFEATHER. 


Canton, China, 
June 25, 1921. 


— 


| 
Missionary News 


HEALING MISSION IN 
CHANGSHA. 


Mr. James Moore Hickson was 
in Changsha for a three days’ 
Healing Mission, June 20-22. 
All the missions participated but 
the Seventh Day Adventists and 
the Roman Catholics, seven de- 
nominations taking part. There 
were two meetings each morning, 
one of the six meetings for for- 
eigners and all the other five for 
Chinese. Not allowing for some 
who came up twice, there were 
fully three thousand people who 
received the laying on of hands. 
Mr. Hickson also held a meeting, 
by invitation of the doctors, in 
the Hunan-Yale Hospital, for 
abont thirty sick; and went to 


the Norwegian Mission for about 


forty people from their hospital! 
and connections, and to the C.I.M. 
blind school. These latter meet- 
ings and a few house calls were 
in the afternoons. : 
Changsha has had many evan- 
gelistic campaigns. But my own 
idea is that this particular mis- 
sion will have a far greater effect 
on the progress of Christianity 
in this city than all the others 
put together. In the first place 
the effect on the Christian evan- 
gelists and the Christian people 
who attended was tremendous, 
like a new baptism of the Holy 
Spirit.in great power. Many. 
Christians on the point of lapsing 
or lapsed were won back to 
repentance, faith, and zeal. It 
was astonishing to see some of 
the foreigners who came, people 
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votoriously worldly, 
great position but poor repute, 
finding religion suddenly absorb- 


some. of 


ingly interesting. | 
Much healing was done. 
the American Church Mission 
thanksgiving service, two days 
after the Mission, there were 
present fully 300 people, four- 
fifths women, as the early after- 
noon hour was bad for the meu. 
There was great enthusiasm to 
tell of what great things God had 
wrought for them. Limbs long 
atrophied were being used again, 
and many complaints were goue. 
Some cases might be cited that 
were seen of all. One was a 
leper from a distant out-station. 
He had to be carried in the first 
day. The second service he 
walked himself. The next day he 
was running and leaping for joy. 
He Las been discharged from 
hospital, he is so much better. 
Another case was of one of our 


Christian women who brought a 


very sick little child of about two 
years. During the prayer and 
laying on of hands this child got 
visibly better in the face of the 
whole company. In two days, 
reported ‘‘ much better,’’ as was 
also the mother of her ‘‘T.B.’’ 
One beloved evangelist of another 
mission came with a break- 
down, too sick to sit through a 
service. He came to my house 
fora few moments. Two days 
later I met him on the street 
about His Father’s business 
again. He looked like another 
man. The blotched face and 
eyes were clear, the sagging 
frame was erect again. 

Among the foreigners the most 
interesting case was the captain 
of the river steamer on which 
the Missioner came. He had 
suffered from a painful shoulder 
for years. Though a good and 
popular man, he was a professed 
agnostic. Mr. Hickson laid 
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hands on. him on the boat and 
ave him relief at once. A later 
ying on of hands at the church 


brought complete cure. A very 
little of this sort of thing in the 
foreign community goes a long 
way to win the lapsed back to 
enthusiastic faith. 

The most wonderful experi- 
ences of all were vouchsafed to a 
small circle of workers who went 
with the Missioner to some 
private houses for some very 
sick people. (1) A member of 
a very famous family at the 
point of death from ‘‘T.B.’’ As 
we entered, he was in delirium. 
After a few moments of prayer 
with laid on hands, he was able 
to talk with us rationally. This 
man died in the night after all. ° 
But we have the joy of knowing — 
that in an outright heathen 
family, he was brought to so 


feel the. power of God’s Spirit 


that he was praying for himself 
at the last, a mau redeemed in 
the spirit. (2) A boy of about 


‘ten, ina very rich family, sick of 


a fever. The tutor of the boy, a 
Christian, had us invited. The 
family were heathen. When the 
Missioner began to pray, the boy’s | 
flesh was dry and hot. Ina few 
moments it was moist with pers- 
the fever broken. 
After two days, I hear the boy is 
better. These house visits, tak- 


ing full fifteen minutes each, in 


such dire emergency, were a 
revelation of God’s readiness to 
hear the prayer of faith, in in- 
stant power. The prayers were 
wonderful, as was the insight of 
the Missioner, and his simple 
convincing trust. 

To have an insane man brought 
to the door of the church, barely 
held by two men from breaking 
away, and calmed in a few mo- 
ments, the next day being led 
peacefully up to the altar rail, 
gives one the feeling of such 
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‘*mighty works’’ as have been 
seldom seen since Apostolic 
times. But how simple, true, 
and Scriptural it all is—a rebuke 
to us of little faith, living in a 
generation of little faith. For 
we are urged to continue this 
work as a normal part of the 
ministry of the church, and we 
have no doubt, Now, that it is 
God’s will that we should do so, 
and that He will help us ‘ with 
signs following.’’ 

Think of the burdens of the 
man who exercises this ministry 
up and down the world, the 
Missioner himself, in conscious 
battle with the hosts of darkness, 
yet withal so simple, human, 
gentlemanly, jolly, and compan- 
ionable. A man of believing 
“prayer from childhood. And 
shall we all not pray for him, and 
for the work he has done so much 
toset forward? Hecame among 
us sick himself from fatigue and 
lack of sleep. He hasa mighty 
frame, but he is human. He 
needs the tender consideration of 
those with and for whom he 
works. Weak he came to us, 
but no man who saw him in the 
power of the Spirit, in the big 
meetings, would bave guessed it. 
For the Great Helper was sup- 
plying his need and blessing him 
too, with the multitudes of the 
sick and ailing. Henceforth 
there’ will be many here praying 
that God will bless his servant 
who trusts Him so much. 


THE FOURTH GENERAL SYNOD 
OF THE CHUNG HUA SHENG 
KUNG HUI. 


The Fourth General Synod of 

the Chung Hua Sheng Kung 
Hui, which was composed of 
Bishops and Delegates from 


eleven Dioceses in China, was 
held at Wuchang, April 17th to 
25th, rg2r. 
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Bishop Graves was re-elected 
as the Chairman of the House of 
Bishops, aud the Rev. F. L, 
Hawks Pott, D.D., re-elected as 
the Chairman of the House of 
Delegates. While the official 
language was Mandarin, English 
was also used. The most im. 
portant actions are mentioned 
below. Nine resolutions on the 
important subject of Christian 
Unity were passed. The main 
idea contained in these resolu- 
tions is that the General Synod 
endorses the ‘‘ Appeal to all 
Christian People’’ issued by the 
Bishops assembled in the Lam- 
beth Conference of 1920 to be 
sent, with a covering letter, to | 
the Heads of Christian Churches 
and Missions in China. And it 
endorses also the Resolutions of 
the Lambeth Conference on the 
subject of Re-union, in as far as 
they bear upon our work in 
China. 

The aim of this ppeal’”’ was 
thus stated in the ‘‘Churchman’’ 
in the words of the Archbishop 
of York spoken before the annual 
National Assembly of the Free 
Church Council held at Man- 
chester. ‘‘The Appeal’’ he 
said, ‘‘was not a dogmatic 
decision: its aim was not to close 
doors, but to open them. It 
was not a statement of final 
terms of union with the Ang- 
lican Church, it was simply a 
plea for fellowship—fellowship 
in a new spirit, in prayer and 
thought and conference, so that 
if it was right they might become 
fellow travellers along the road 
toward a fuller life within a great 
united Catholic Church.”’ 

The Archbishop suggested 
that the Free Churches, like the 


Anglican Churches, have old 
traditions to reconsider, old 
perjudices toremove. ‘‘ But can 


we not,’’ he asked, ‘‘strive to- 
gether to reach a position where- 
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in we can say of so many old 
and bitter controversies, ‘ Let 
the dead bury their dead ?’’’ 
The Archbishop went on to 
deal with the links which the 
Lambeth Conference suggested 
should bind the groups into one 
visible unity. These were a 
common faith, common sacra- 
.ments, and common ministry. 
These questions involved age- 
jong controversies. It might be 
that they could not get through 
these controversies, but he sug- 
gested that they might get be- 
yond them. 
The Re-union of Christian 
bodies has even more important 


bearings for China at this time . 


than for other nations. It is sad 
that the sons of the young Re- 


public should be divided into 


religious parties. If this Re- 
union can be effected, it will show 
to the Chinese people, who are 
not of the same faith, more 
clearly and forcibly the faith we 


profess, and it will make a strong. 


appeal to those who wish to em- 
brace the Christian faith. It will 
economize our energy, money, 
work, aud what not. 

On Wednesday the 2oth, the 
General Synod met in Joint 
Session at the Board of Missions 
_ of the Chung Hua Sheng Kung 
Hui. During the Session, the 
Rev. H. J. P’u, the missionary 
leader of the Shensi Mission, 


was called upon to present a 


brief report of the work done in 
Shensi., Although the mission 
in Shensi is only four years and 
a half old, yet much has been 
accomplished. 


To help this work, the General . 


Synod meeting, as the Board of 
Missions, approved in addition 
to other plans, of the appoint- 
ment of a whole time Secretary. 
But since the Synod was unable 
to secure at this time the services 
of such a full time Secretary, the 


Board of Missions was instructed 
to secure the services of a third 
clergyman for the work in Shensi. 
Of these three men one is to 
spend a part of every third year 
in visiting the different Dioceses 
for the purpose of presenting the 
work. A General Secretary also 
is to be secured who can give a 
part of his time to correspondence 
and publication connected with 
this Mission. 

The General Synod elected a 


Dean and three Professors to 


start the Central Theological 
School of the Chung Hua Sheng 
Kung Hui at Nanking as soon 
as possible. ‘The courses of this 
school are to be taught purely in 
Chinese, in distinction from the 
Theological Schools at Boone 
College and at St. John’s where 
English is used. | 

In order to have women de- 
legates in the next General Synod, 
some one in the House of De- 
legates moved that. ‘* Whereas 
Article II on Constitution of the 
Synod does not specify (especially 
in the Chinese version) whether 
‘‘Lay delegates’? are women 
or men, resolved: that it be so 


‘constructed that it includes 
women,.’’ Though this was 


passed in the House of Delegates, 
the House of Bishops did not 
concur. The House of Bishops 
later substituted the following 
resolution: That the Standing 
Committee on Canons be in- 
structed to make such alterations 
or additions to the Canons as 
will make clearly permissible the 
admission of worden to the 
General Synod.”’ 
T. M. Tone. 


FAMINE RELIEF WORK AT | 
‘CHANGTEFU, HONAN 


A brief report of famine relief 
work at Changtefu, Honan, has 
come to hand. Since the digging 
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of irrigation ditches and wells 
presented drawbacks, and the 
matter of grading roads fewer 
difficulties, this form of work 
was finally selected. | 
Six centres of roadwork were 
opened up; two in the mountains, 
for repairing cart roads and pack 


trails running in all directions, 


and the other four in the foot- 
hills, for the grading of four 
main east and west cart roads 
which run from the hills out 
into the plain towards the rail- 
way. These four roads run 
through three counties, and 
terminate on the West at the 


coal mines of Ho-bei and Tung- 


yie-chiao, the mines and pot- 
teries of Peng-cheng, and the 
commercial centre of Shwei-yie. 
The total length of roads was 
three hundred and nine Chinese 
“i, over a hundred English miles. 
These six centres were in charge 
of Christian Elders and Deacons, 
or in some cases Evangelists. 
The general plan was to divide 
the workmen into groups of ten, 
each group having its own 
ganger and each five or ten 
groups having a head ganger. 
These gangers also were chosen 
from among our most dependable 
church members, though a few 
of them were non-Christians. 
The wages given were not very 


large, but as the Tang-yin Mag- 
istrate often said, ‘‘The aim of 


our relief work was not to save 
from poverty, but to save from 
starvation.’’ A _ total of six 
thousand one hundred and forty- 
two men were employed, so it 
might be reckoned that about 
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thirty thousand persons were 
helped by this work. 

The total amount of money 
expended on this work was 
$9,318.11 part of which was paid 
in money and part in grain. 
The work was all done by the 
day. Over a hundred miles of 
roads were graded for a little 
over nine thousand dollars. 

But this was not the only 
object gained. This kind of 
famine relief seemed to make a 
more favourable impression not 
only on the community in 
general, but even on the workers 
themselves, than the direct dis- 
tribution of money or grain. In 
a good many of the centres the 
men. attended services on Sun- 
days, though this was not com- 
pulsory. There were also a 
great many instances of land- 
owners along the roads being 
willing to give a little of their 
land so that a crook in the road 
might be straightened or a nar- 
row place widened. In one place 
there was a little temple that 
had been erected to some heathen 
deity years and years ago, stand- 
ing in the middle ofthe road, or 
at least where the middle of the 
road should have been. When 
the work reached that point the 
little tem ple was demolished, idols 
and all, and no objection was 
made by the people. Not only 
so, but in three of the villages 
along this road the people took 
the idols’ out of the village 
temples and destroyed them, as 
a proof of their intention of 
turning from their false beliefs 
to the true religion which helped 
them in time of trouble. 
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Gleanings from Correspondence and Exchanges: 


The current issue of the Home 
Missionary Society’s Monthly 
published in Yunanfu has a 
quotation from the Civil Gover- 
nor of Kwangtung taken from 
his pamphlet on ‘‘ Slaves of Sin”’ 
in. which he pays a high tribute 
to Christianity. 


The China Home Missionary 
Society has altogether at the 
present time nine missionaries 
on the field with a total of 21 
persons, including wives and 
children. Mr. T. S. Chen is 
the Acting Field Superintendent 
of the Society. It has been 
decided by the Executive Com- 
mittee to make the capital of 
Yunnan the: base from which 
work will be carried on with 


Lufeng and Tsuying as the main» 


centres. 


An agricultural teaching sta-. 


tion has been established under 
Mr. Chas. H. Riggs, at Shaowu ; 
the newest station of the Con- 
gregational Board in China. 
This work has been going on for 
about two years. About twenty 
acres of land was secured. This 
land was originally useless to the 


Chinese farmers and hence has 


furnished an opportunity to 
demonstrate how land apparently 
valueless can be improved with 
modern methods. his is a very 
practical-kind of work. 


During the Chinese New Year 


vacation the members of the 


East China Mission, Northern 


Baptist, spent three full days in 
fellowship, prayer, and the dis- 
cussion of personal religious ex- 
periences and problems. There 
was no fixed program, no 
Speakers pre-arranged for, and 
no business transacted. The 


thought of the retreat centred 
around the topics ‘‘ What does 
religion mean to me,’’ and 
‘‘ What does Jesus Christ mean 
to me.’’ The retreat was found 
to be most helpful. 


‘The Christian Literature So- 
ciety is issuing a monthly Bulle- 
tin during the school term called 
in Chinese ‘‘Shining Lamp.”’ 
The object of this paper is to 
deal with religious questions 
now agitating the mind of the 
Chinese student world. The 
first number has gone out to 
all government schools from 
middle schools upwards. It is 
proposed to send it free of charge 
to all such schools. It has also 
been posted to mission schools 
from high schools upwards. 
The second number will be 
dispatched on the opening of the 
schools in the autumn. | | 


April 27, 1922, has been fixed 
for the meeting of the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in China. The Assem- 
bly will adjourn on May 1: in 
Order to meet on May 2 with the 
representatives of the American 
Board of Commissioners of 
Foreign Missions, and of the 
London Missionary Society, and 
of other bodies, to consider the 
question of a larger tnion or 


federation of churches. The 


Reverend Charles E. Patton, 
Shanghai, has been requested 
to act as Secretary of the Union 
Movement, succeeding Dr. A. L. 
Warnshuis who has left China. 
Dr. P. F. Price succeeds Dr. 
Murdoch Mackenzie, absent on 
furlough, as Chairman of the 
Union Committee. 


The Scientific Temperance 


Journal for May 1921, contains 
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two articles on anti-alcoholic 
movements in Japan. Reference 
is made to an alcoholic restric- 
tions bill to be discussed in the 
diet. This bill aims to restrict 
the amount of liquor any person 
may drink at one time, but it is 
taken to be the first step towards 
absolute national prohibition. 
The plan is to get 3,000 school 
teachers to advocate the passing 
of this measure. There is also a 
move to substitute non-alcoholic 
beverages for wine or saké at 
annual festivals. The Professor 
of ‘Medical Jurisprudence at the 
Tokio Imperial University set 
the example against ceremonial 
drinking by serving non-alcoholic 


drinks at the wedding of his son. 


The following action was taken 
by the General Assembly of the 
Charch of Scotland, in re the 
United Church of Christ in 
China. ‘‘ The General Assembly 


is greatly interested to learn of : 


the further advauce towards or- 


ganic union in the Christian 


Church which is being made in 
China. By the proposed union of 
the lately constituted Presbyte- 
rian Church in China with the 
Chinese Churches connected with 
the British and American Con- 
gregational Missions, it is noted 
with satisfaction that in the 
resultant Church—the United 
Church of Christ in China—the 
leading features of the Presby- 
terian system of Church Govern- 
ment are preserved, and the 
fulness of evangelical doctrine is 
continued. For the Chinese 
Christians of the Church of 
Scotland Mission at Ichang, who 
will now enjoy the larger life of 
a wider Christian brotherhood, 
and for the whole membership 
of the United Church, the As- 
sembly pray that the new de- 

rture may be richly blessed 

y Almighty God.’’ 


(August 


Recent papers from Canada 
give prominence in reporting the 
proceedings of the General As. 
sembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in Canada, when after 
more than fifteen years of con- 
sideration, the Church has finally 
decided upon Union with the 
Methodist and Congregational 
Churches. The vote determining 
this action was 414 to 107, 
which is very much in line 
with previous votes which paved 
the way for this final action. 
Some years ago the Methodist 
and Congregational Churches 
committed themselves to union, 
and have done so with a much 
greater degree of unanimity than 
the Presbyterians, who have 
shown such deliberation in the 
matter. Cordial greetings were 
conveyed to the Assembly by 
members of the Anglican Church, 
who expressed much satisfaction 
at the decision reached on 
Church Union, and it is hoped 
that ere long steps may be taken 
to include the Anglican Church 
in a great United Church in 
Canada. 


The North China Union Lan- 
guage School completed this 
week by far the best year in its — 
history of remarkable growth, 
having enrolled more than 330 
students, representing 29 Mis- 
sionary Societies, three Lega- 
tions, the Maritime Customs, 
and the Salt Gabelle, as well as 
ten foreign firms. The largest 
enrolment for any one term was 
260. The large drafts made upon 
the time of members of the 
various missions and others by 
Famine Relief have rendered it 
impossible to secure leaders for 
Seminars during the spring 
term; but for the winter term 
very profitable Seminars were 
conducted by Dr. George T. 
Candlin on ‘‘ Ancient and Me- 
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dieval Chinese History’’; by 
Dr. Luella Miner on ‘‘ Chinese 
Social Customs and Problems’’; 
by Mr. W. Sheldon Ridge on 
‘‘China’s Modern International 
Relations’’; by Lily Haass on 
‘‘ Causes of Poverty in China’’; 
by Dean L. C. Porter on ‘‘Chinese 
Philosophy ’’; by Professor J. B. 


Tayler on “Chinese Economics”; 


and by Dr. Julean Arnold on 
“China’s Trade and Commerce.” 
Newspaper correspondents, ex- 
plorers, and scientists like R. C. 
Andrews and others, have been 
enthusiastic over the language 
equipment furnished by a few 
weeks’ study at the school. 


James C. ‘Ogden of Batang, 
Rastern Tibet, reports:—I have 
about fifty families to whom I 
teach farming. . The native meth- 
ods of farming here are very 


primitive, so I try to teach them — 


ways of improving their land, 
rotation of crops, etc., within 
their ability and means. 
years of this experience, I have 
seen gradual improvement in 
many ways. All of our mission- 
ary families have helped with 
good seed, and now since 1908 
the new truck produced is 
wouderful. There are families 
who lived from hand to mouth 
in the past, who are now making 
good livings, and some of them 
are faithful attendants at church 
and their children in school. 
Some have bought land, and 
some have bnilt new houses. 
There is one family this year 
who never planted a hill of any 
thing before. They are produc- 
ing an excellent crop. Others 
who were deeply in debt, «are 
paying out. I have loaned many 
of them seed and tools for years, 
taking back the seed at harvest. 
There are many disappointing 
things to contend with, but on 
the whole the general result is 
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most gratifying and they are 


most grateful. We shall get 
some of our valuable helpers 


and workers from some of these 
homes some day. Many of 
their children are in training | 
now. Some of them are so de- 
lighted with what they raise, 
they vie with each other to see 
who can produce the best and 
earliest, and see who can bring 
us some of it first. They come 
with their faces beaming like 
morning suns. And then I am 
paid for the trouble. 


In the Congregationalist for 
June 2, 1921, Mr. William R. 
Moody, the present leader of the 
Northfield Schools and Con- 
ferences, discusses the question 
of ‘‘Christ’s Second Coming.’’ 
Mr. Moody says that while there 
is no difference of opinion with 
regard to the certitude of Christ’s 
coming there is with regard to 
the interpretation of that event. 
Mr. Moody being conservative 
naturally sympathizes with those 
who look for the imminent per- 
sonal return of Christ. He 
however recognizes the grounds 
upon which the second view rests 
the ‘‘continuous experience of 
his coming to the individual.”’ 
‘* The Christian service of those 
who hold this view (the second) 
is characterized by as great self- 
sacrifice and loyalty as that of 
those who hold the former view. 


In the foreign mission field, as” 


well as in the homeland, their 
devotion is expressing itself in 
earnest work in Christ’s name in 
behalf of the world for which 
he died.”’? ‘‘At a time when 


Christian forces should be united 


as never before in earnest en- 
deavor for the extension of the 
Gospel of Christ, it is the work 
of the devil to dissipate energies 
in unprofitable discussion and 
dissensions.’’ He feels that to 
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make the second coming an 
essential doctrine’ of the Chris- 
tian faith is without Scriptural 
warrant. The fact that the 
Scriptural predictions involved 
are capable of varied interpreta- 
tions ‘‘ would’ seem to indicate 
that our Lord did not intend 
that this. should be a truth upon 
which men should dogmatize.’’ 
“To make the acceptance of 
such interpretation, therefore, 
the criterion for Christian fellow- 


pharisaism.’’ ... . ‘‘In fact it is 


a revelation of ignorance, for 


what finite being is capable of 
comprehending truth in all its 
fullness? Surely the return of 


our Lord is not the whole truth. 


[August, 1924 
Our Lord said far Jess about the 
nécessity of Subscribing to creeds 
or Statements of dogma than he 
did about the spirit in which a 
mah passed judgment on his 
fellows.’’ .... ‘‘It would seem 
to be a subtle wile of the evil 
one himself to dissipate Christian 
forces in unprofitable discussion, 
about a truth which though held 
by all the church, is yet capable 


of a twofold interpretation. To 


be insisting upon the acceptance 
of some one view of truth is not 
so much an evidence of spiritual 
attainment as a sad indication of © 
a lack of perception, and inability 
to hold Christian truths in their 
right proportion.’’ 


Personals 
(For each Birth or Marriage notice, s DEPARTURES. 
AY: 


#1 is charged. To save book-keeping 
payment should be sent with the 
‘notice. ) | 

BIRTH. 


APRIL: | 

16th, at Chengtu, to Mr. and Mrs. 
-Osear G. Starrett, a son, Richard Hall 
Starrett. 


DEATH. 


APRIL; | 
2ist, at Chengtu, Anne Hall Star- 
rett, wife of Mr. Oscar G. Starrett. 


ARRIVALS. 
MAy: | 


16th, from U.S. A., Mr. H. E. 
House, C. C. C. 


JUNE: 


44th, from A., Miss M. H. 


Riggs, CC. 


6th, from U. S. A., A. R. Augur, 
Cc, 


9th, from U.S. A., Miss Elizabeth 
Groff, C. C. C. 
10th, from Germany, F. and Mrs. 
Blasner, C. I. M. (ret.). 


24th, to U.S.A, Dr. and Mrs. W. W. 
Cadbury and two children; Miss 
F, M. Field, C. C. C. 

JUNE: | 

tith, to England, Rev. and Mrs. A. 
Baxter and four children; C, C. C. 

13th, to U.S. A., Mr. A. Duncan, 
Mr. J. F. Karcher, C. C. C. 

18th, to U. S. A., Miss N. H. John- 
son, A.C. M. 

19th, toU.S. A., Mr. and Mrs. K. 
Duncan and two children, C. C. C. 

To England, Rev, A. H. and Mrs. 


 Faers, Rev, W. M. and Mrs. Belcher, 


Cc. I. M. To Finland, Miss E. A. 


-Flinkinan ; Finnish Free Churc2. 


2sth, to Sweden, H. and Mrs. 
Tjader, Swedish Mission in China, 
irs. G. W. Guinness, C. J. M. To 
U.S. A., Miss Marie Vernon, Mr. 
H. F. MacNair, Sister Deborah Ruth, 
Rev, and Mrs. F. J. M. Cotter and 
three children, Mr. and Mrs. H. G. 
Nichols, Miss V. Cox, A. C. M. 


JOLY : 3 
5th, to U. S. A., Rev. J. K. Shryock, 


16th, to U. S. A., Miss K. FE. Scott, 
Miss M, Sibson, Miss K, Putnam, 
Mother Ursula, Mr. T. Hobbie, A.C.M. 
toU. A., Miss E. W. Smith, 
Miss E. A. Smith, A. C. M. 
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